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For the Companion. 


HER OBEDIENCE. 


Far out ona Western prairie lived little Jane 
Austin with her father and mother. The place 
might have seemed lonely to some people, for 
there were no houses in sight of her home, nor 
any neighbors within several miles, but the three 
who lived there were quite contented; and when, 
a few months before my story begins, a baby 
came to gladden the household with his presence, 
their happiness was complete. 

The house itself was not much more than a 
cabin. It had been roughly put together at a time 
when skilled labor was not to be had; but it had 
served for a shelter, and now, when prosperity had 
rewarded years of toil and carefulness, it was to 
be replaced by a larger and better dwelling. The 
plans had been drawn, the estimates made, and 
one bright summer morning, Mr. Austin set out 
for the nearest town to purchase the lumber for it. 

His wife was not afraid to be left alone with the 
children. She was a courageous woman, calm 
and self-possessed at all times, and her little 
daughter had inherited the same traits. There 
was much to be done about the house, and the 
two were very busy. The time passed quickly. 
The second day was drawing to a close, when 
Mrs. Austin noticed signs of a change in the 
weather. 

“We must fasten all the doors very securely to- 
night,” she said to Jane, as they went together to 
the barn to feed the cattle. “I think there will be 
a storm before morning.” 

Dark clouds were gathering on the western 
horizon, and before they went to bed the wind 
was blowing in fitful, violent gusts that rattled 
seriously the timbers of the old house. Still no 
thought of great danger entered their minds, 
though Jane said to her mother, after she had 
lain down in bed beside her,— 

“T shall be glad when the new house is built, 
mamma, for the wind won’t make such a noise 
then.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Austin, “I think we shall all 
enjoy it; but try to go to sleep now, dear, in spite 
of the noise.” 

Acting upon her own adyice, she laid her head 
on the pillow and was soon unconscious of all 
around her. How long she slept she did not 
know, but she was awakened by the slamming of 
a door. She listened for a moment, and then feel- 
ing sure that the wind had forced open the outer 
door of the kitchen, she arose, and slipping on her 
shoes, went down stairs, to fasten it. 

There she found that she was quite right in her 
conjecture. The slight bolt had given way, and 
the door was swinging back and forth at the will 
of the wind. 

But she was quite equal to the emergency. 
Lighting a lantern, and getting a hammer and 
some nails, she pushed the heavy tool-chest 
against the door, and standing on it, securely 
nailed a piece of wood across from one door-post 
to the other. Satisfied that all was safe, she turned 
to go up stairs, when, with a roar, like that of 
some wild beast, the tempest smote the house. 
There came a fearful crash, that almost stunned 
her and made her very heart stand still. 

What had happened? Had the roof been car- 
ried away? Had the stone chimney fallen and 
crushed it in? The next moment, in a lull of the 
wind,.she heard her child’s voice. 

“Mamma, where are you? What is the mat- 


Str 


ter? 





She rushed up stairs, calling, “I am here, my 
darling! Iam coming!” 

But when she reached the bed-room door, she 
could go no further. She had left it open; it was 
now nearly closed, and some obstruction prevented 
her from moving it. She held up the lantern and 
looked through the open space. 

What a scene met her gaze! The baby’s crib 
in one corner stood untouched; but the chimney 
had fallen, and crashing through the roof, had 
made havoc of all else. Where her own head had 
lain on the pillow, a huge beam rested, and just 
beyond it she could see the white face and dilated 
eyes of her little girl. 

“Janie,” she gasped, “are you hurt? The roof 
has fallen in.” 

“No, mamma,” said the child, “I am not hurt 
at all, but I can’t get up. Something is holding 
me down.” 

The mother looked again, and now she could 
See that the stones and rafters had fallen in such 
& way as to imprison the child completely without ; 





injuring her. Oh, to be beside her! to rescue her 
from her perilous position! for who could tell but 
that some slight jar might loosen the whole mass, 
causing it to fall and crush the child ? 

But the door was immovable, and the poor 
woman clasped her hands in agony, realizing her 
own powerlessness. 

“Janie,” she said, presently, “listen to me, and 
try to be my own brave little girl. You must 
not move; if you do, you may be hurt. If you 
will keep quite still, 1 hope you will be safe. I 


can do nothing to help you, my darling” (and 
here the mother almost broke down), “‘but I can 
go for help if you will promise me not to stir 
while I am gone.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said a quivering voice. “I will 
try not to be afraid, if you will leave me the 
light.” 

“No, dear,” said the mother, “I cannot do that, 
for fear of fire; you are much safer without it. 
You must believe that God can take care of you 
in the dark.” 

“Yes,” said the child, gravely, “I know; but, 
O mamma! if baby should cry ?” 

“Never mind baby, dear. He cannot get out 
of the crib. It will not hurt him to cry a little, 
and I will be as quick as I can. Now we will ask 
God to be with you.” 

The mother knelt down and said aloud, “O 
my Father, I pray thee keep in safety my darling 
children, for Christ’s sake” —— 

And the child’s voice answered, “Amen.” 

There was no more hesitation now. Mrs. Aus- 
tin knew what she must do, and that there 
was no time to be lost. Throwing on some arti- 
cles of clothing that hung in a closet on the land- 
ing, she hurried to the stable. 

Her husband’s saddle-horse was there, a crea- 
ture as gentle as he was fleet of foot. She had 
him saddled and bridled and was on her way in 
a few moments. 

The storm was over, and in the Western sky 
the waning moon shone with a feeble light. She 
urged the horse to his utmost speed, for she was a 











fearless rider, but it seemed to her that the three 
miles she had to go were a hundred at least. 
Midway she met with an obstacle. A huge tree 
had been blown down directly across the road. 
She dismounted, and devoutly thankful that the 
snake-fence was one she could pull down, she tore 
the rails from their places, led her horse around, 
made another opening and proceeded. 

The village was reached at last. Stopping at 
the first house, where the blacksmith lived, she 
knocked loudly at the door. 


In a few moments a voice asked, “Who is 
there ?” 

“Mrs. Austin. We have had a fearful accident. 
My husband is away. I have come for assist- 
ance.” 

In a moment more the door was opened, but 
she would not go in. 

“No, let me tell my story here. 
at once to my children.” 

In a few words she told her story. “You will 
need,” she continued, “three or four men to help 
you, and, above all, a ladder long enough to reach 
the upper window; there is no other way of get- 
ting into the room. Now I will go back. I know 
I need not ask you to make all the haste you can, 
Mr. Green.” 

For answer the blacksmith turned to his son 
with orders to rouse the neighbors, while he him- 
self at once left the house to harness his team and 
get ready the necessary tools. 

Back the mother hastened along the weary way, 
trying to still the agony at her heart with the 
hope that no injury had come to her children. 

The day was beginning to dawn when she 
reached her own gate. What was it that fell upon 
her listening ear? A child’s voice singing, actu- 
ally singing,— 


“God shall charge His angel legions 
Watch and ward o'er thee to keep.” 


I must go back 


For the first time Mrs. Austin burst into tears. 
She hastened up the stair. ‘Janie, my darling! 


are you still safe ? 
“Yes, mamma; I am so glad you have come!” 


There was no tremor in the little voice now. 

“Baby has not cried at all. I heard him move 
a little and I sang my last Sunday’s hymn; and 
then it seemed so nice I began to sing it over 
again. Did no one come with you, mamma >?” 

“I would not wait for them, dear, but they are 
coming soon. I think I hear them now,” she 
added, as the sound of wheels in the distance 
reached her ear. The four fastest horses in the 
village were bringing strong arms and eager 
hearts to their assistance. 

A few moments more and Mr. Green stood in 
the room followed by three other men, while Mrs. 
Austin ran down stairs and stood at the foot of 
the ladder. 

“Take baby first,” said little Jane, and the in- 
fant was handed down safe and unhurt to his 
mother. 

“Now, little missy, it is your turn; we will 
have you out of that in a twinkling.” 

But as the blacksmith approached the bed he 
saw that it would be no easy task to extricate the 
child uninjured; for with one careless touch the 
overhanging mass might fall and crush her. 

“Gently, gently,” he said, waving back his eager 
assistants. Then, taking a screw-driver from his 
pocket, he soon had the closet-door off the hinges. 
With that and the mattress and pillows from the 
crib he built up a barricade over the little girl’s 
head. ‘Now I think we can raise this broken 
beam.” 

The strong iron bars they had brought with 
them were placed under it. 

“One moment!” said Mr. Green. ‘Now, my 
little girl, as soon as I give the word, creep out 
just as quickly as you can. Ready! Lift!” 

The child turned and drew herself to the edge 
of the bed. In an instant a pair of strong arms 
caught and drew her to the window, and as the 
three other men sprang aside, stones and mortar, 
beams and rafters, fell upon the bed with a fright- 
ful crash. 

But at the same moment the mother saw the 
little white-clad figure descending the ladder, and 
with a cry she caught the child in her arms and 
then fainted away. The first moments of intense 
excitement had scarcely passed when one wagon 
after another began to arrive from the village, 
where the news of the disaster had rapidly spread. 
Little Jane was the heroine of the hour. 

“It was touch and go with the little one, you 
may believe,” said Mr. Green, with a shiver. “1 
don’t know what ever held up that rafter, for a 
baby’s hand could have shaken it down.” 

“And she lay there all that time without mov- 
ing ?” said one oi his hearers. 

“She did that. [f she had kicked and struggled 
like any other child, the whole mass would have 
fallen and crushed her.” 

But amidst the general wonder and admiration 
the child herself was quite unconscious that she 
had done anything at all remarkable. When 
questioned she said simply, “Mamma said 1 must 
not move.” 

The good blacksmith took Mrs. Austin and the 
children to his own house until Mr. Austin’s re- 
turn, and when evening came and they lay down 
to rest once more, the little girl nestled close to 
her mother and whispered, “Don’t you think God 
sent His angels last night to take care of us ?” 

“T am sure of it, my darling,” her mother an- 
swered, fervently. 

So am I; but I am equally sure that the means 
by which His messengers do their ministry of love 
are often in our own power; and in this instance 
they worked the Divine will partly, at least, 
| through a little child’s obedience. J. H. 





DISAPPOINTED. 


The wife of Richter, the German novelist, was 
an excellent housekeeper, but a matter-of-fact 
woman who had little sympathy with her hus- 
band’s poetical fancies. He was once reading to 
her a fine passage which he had just written, and 
was not a little surprised to find that she stopped 
her knitting and seemed lost in thought as he read 
sentence after sentence. 

“Jean Paul,” said she, as soon as he ceased 
reading, “‘you must put on another pair of stock- 
ings to-morrow morning; I see that those you 
have on need darning.” 

A similar disappointment was once encountered 
by a brilliant lawyer of South Carolina, Warren 
R. Davis, while arguing a case before the Court 
of Appeals. The case was one of great impor- 
tance, and Mr. Davis was pleased to see that ong 
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of the ablest and most eccentric members of the 
Court, Judge Gautt, appeared to be deeply inter- 
ested in his argument. | 

Davis went on, confident that his Honor was | 
with him, and gratified that his argument had se- 
cured the assent of the learned jurist. When he, 
had concluded, the judge beckoned him to come 
up to the bench. 

“Davis,” said he to the delighted lawyer, ex- | 
pecting to be complimented on his speech, ‘where 
did you get that waistcoat? Iwas admiring the | 
cut of it all the time you were speaking.” 

‘There are two shocks which shake a man all 
over. The one is physical—such as he receives | 
when descending the staircase im the dark, he 
thinks there is another stair, and steps off on to the 
much lower landing. 

‘The other is mental—as when expecting a com- 
pliment after an intellectual effort, he 1s asked 
instead some question which shows that not a 
word he spoke has been heeded by the questioner. 


— se 


THE TRUTH. 
Thus through the world, like bolt and blast 
And scourging fire, the truth has passed. 
Clouds break; the steadfast heavens remain; 
Weeds burn; the ashes feed the grain! 


- Or 
For the Companion. 


ROBBED. 

In some parts of the country they are called 
“orange apples,” and in other sections “specks ;” 
but at my grandfather’s farm in Maine, they 
were known to us children as “orange specks.” 
‘They well deserved that name, for when ripe, in 
October, they were of a beautiful clear, yellow | 
tint, and had characteristic 
or dots, which looked like kernels of gunpowder 
imbedded under the skin. | 





| 


blue-black specks, | 


It is an apple which varies somewhat in color, | 
shape and flavor in different localities. 


I have 
of a dull green color, and 
so changed from the usual somewhat flat shape 
into a rather long apple, that only the specks ena- 
bled me to identify my old favorite. 

The flavor, by a singular contradiction, ‘‘flat- | 
tens” as the apple elongates; in fact, the quality 
of this rich fruit deteriorates in poor situations. 

We had, when 


seen “orange specks’ 


I was a boy, four ‘“orange- 
speck” trees just over the garden wall, where the 
wash of the yard made the ground very rich, and | 
such loads of apples as those four trees bore were | 


worth going some miles to Some of the | 


apples were as large as half-pound Jersey butter- 
balls, and of almost as rich and pure a hue. | 
The were large, with wide- | 
spreading branches that touched the ground on | 
the garden side, where, in the autumn, the apples 
lay in fragrant heaps. From the 


see! 


trees, too, very 


lowest tree in| 
the row we picked forty bushels of apples one | 
fall. From them were filled thirteen barrels of 
sorted fruit. | 

But I have a story to tell connected with these | 
favorite apples. 

A thing before unheard of in our town hap- 
pened one Monday night in September, the autumn | 
before the great yield of apples I have mentioned. | 
All the clothes-lines and clothes-yards, where the 
week's washing had been hung or spread out to 
dry, were robbed. 

Throughout that entire school-district, embrac- | 
ing not less than twenty farms, every line and 
yard was stripped. 





| 
In some cases, butfalo-robes | 


and bed-putfs, hung out to air, also disappeared. | 

Such a theft had never before been known in | 
It was dry September | 
and beyond a few suspicious wheel- | 


that section of country. 
weather, 
tracks, which no one was able to trace very far, the 
robbers had left no trail. It was generally be- 
lieved, however, that the raid on the clothes-lines | 
was made by a band of burglars who had left the | 
cities for new tields of plunder, and finding noth- 

ing more valuable in our section that they could 

appropriate, laid ina winter’s stock of hand-sewed | 


| 


house linen and of underclothing. No person in| we had seen. 
the town or in its immediate vicinity was sus- | 
pected of the theft. | dence as that,” he said at once; but after thinking 


For a month or two after this event clothes-lines 
were watched and clothes were not left on them 
after dusk. But as no further depredations were 
made, the opinion that the stealing was done by 
some itinerant gang of thieves seemed to be con- | 
firmed; and in the course of a year the matter 
had passed out of the minds of most of the peo- 
ple of the town. 


But if they had forgotten the event, some mys- 


terious person or persons had not. Exactly one 


year to a day from the Monday night of the first | 


raid, a second robbery occurred! As before, every 
garment and article that had been washed that 


Monday, and left out of doors to dry, was stolen. | 
In wy grandmother’s case, they even took the | 
: | 


¢c.ccnes-line, and also carried off a pile of potato 
bags which lay by the door of the cellar “bulk- 
head.” 

It was thought that the same pilfering band that 
passed through the country a year before had 
again made our town a visit For, as_ before, 
nothing was found that could have given a prac- 
tical, working clue to a detective as to who the 
robber or robbers might be. 


Everybody again became cautious about expos- | 


ing clothes on lines in his yard 
left out over night for months; and when the an- 
niversary of the two raids approached, the next 
September, the raid was not forgotten, but several 
boys watched the yards with shot guns. 


| at several points farther on. Then it came into 


| we traced them easily. 


No thieves appeared, however, either on the 
night when they were expected, or for three or 
four following Monday nights; and the conclusion | 
was, that the rogues had overlooked us for that 
year, at least. 

On the night of the 8th of October, however,— 
the second Monday of the month, —a third foray 
was made, and although but few clothes were left 
on the lines, those were taken. 

My cousin Addison and 1 were that term at- 
tending school at the academy in the village, six 
miles below, and came home every Friday night 
and went back the following Monday morning. 
That week we stayed at home for some reason 
until Tuesday, and early on that morning we set 
out to drive to the village, taking a hired boy with 
us to return home with the horse and wagon. At 
the first neighbor’s house that we passed, we heard 
of the raid, and were talking of it as we drove 
along, when Addison’s eyes happened to fall ona 
fresh apple core that hung in a mass of raspberry 
briars beside the road. 

“Somebody has been stealing our orange | 
specks,” said he, laughing. “There is one of the | 
cores; I know it by the color of the apple inside.” 

“Yes,” said the hired boy, as we drove on, “and 
there are some of the ‘chankings’ down there in 
the wheel-rut.” 

We could, odd as it may seem, even identify 
the ‘“‘chankings” of those apples by the yellow 
tint of the skin and the specks on it. 

“Perhaps those clothes-line thieves have helped | 
themselves to our apples,” Addison said. 

That seemed likely enough, yet we did not at- 
tach any importance to the thought until we 
noticed another core and more fragments of apples 





our minds that the rogues might be traced by 
these signs; and as we drove on, we kept our eyes 
on the alert for other cores and fragments. 

Three miles below where we were, the road 
forked with another. A schoolhouse stood at the 
junction. Looking closely, we saw where a wagon 
had been driven round the schoolhouse on the 
short, dry grass, and upon the road that led to 
the northwest, into another town. Addison 
jumped out of our wagon, and ran along this road 
for a hundred yards or more, when he discovered 
another apple-core. ‘Those fellows must have 
had good appetites,” he said, “judging from the 
number of apples they have eaten. Come on!’ 
he cried; and instead of keeping the road to 
school, we gave chase on the ‘‘apple-core” trail, 
and were not long in finding another core that had 
been thrown out beside the road. 

That was the last of the apple traces, however; 
but we still had the wheel-ruts, and keeping on, 
There was less travel on 
this road than on the other, and there were fewer 
houses. We could not see where any recent 
wheel-tracks left the road, and so continued the 
pursuit for four or five miles. 

At length, at a set of small new buildings—a 
house and a small stable, which stood some 
seventy-five or eighty yards up a narrow lane— 
there was a fresh trace of wheels leading up from 
the road; and just inside the partly opened stable- 
door, we saw the rear end of a pedler’s cart. 

We felt sure that this was the place where our 
apples had gone, if nothing more, and as an ex- 
cuse for stopping, Addison said he would ask for 
a drink of water; and jumping out, he ran up to 
the door. 

A young woman answered his knock and gave 
him the water. As he drank, he saw a young man, 
who seemed to be lame, come out of the stable, 
eating an apple, which Addison saw at a glance to 
be one of our specks But he appeared to take no 
notice, and exchanging a word or two further 
with the young woman, he came back to the 
wagon 

We drove on, and at the second house beyond, 
learned the names of the people up the lane. Then, 
taking another road, we went home as fast as our 
horse could take us, and told grandfather what 


“It wouldn’t do to accuse a man on such evi- 


of it afew minutes, he told us to harness another 
horse, and we set off at full speed for the village. 
There, after a consultation with old Squire Wal- 
dron, the village lawyer, warrants for a search, 
and, if advisable, the arrest of the people at the 
suspected house, were given. Then, with the 
| sheriff and another man as a witness, we drove 
| back to the pedler’s house. 
| We found the family at dinner--the lame young 
| man, two young women, and a very aged woman 
who was totally blind. On the sheriff’s stating 
his business, they rose in great alarm, and the 
young man attempted to run out into the stable, 
but was prevented. 

Addison in the meantime had entered the stable 
and had looked into the pedler’s wagon. It was 
empty; but in the box under the driver’s seat was 
| at least a peck of the “orange specks ” 
| None of the stolen articles were found in the 
| house; but on searching the stable-loft, an enor- 
|imous pile of white cotton wear was discovered 


| 
under the hay It was all rough-dry, not ironed. 


| Many of the shirts bore the names, in stencil, of 


| neighbors, and of other people whom we knew. 
The sheriff deemed the proof sufficient, and took 


No clothes were | the three young people into custody. But one of 


| the young women was allowed to remain to take 
care of the old blind woman; and the sheriff’s 
man was left in charge of the premises. The 


| money, they said that most of it was used to pay 


but then the young man was sentenced to a vear | longer; then when a cold attacked his lungs, he 
at Thomaston prison, and each of his sisters to fell, a ready victim. 
three inonths im the county jail. | A little hope, a little new life, joy and friend- 
Some singular facts came out at the trial. The ship infused into his life might have saved it. 
lame young man followed the business of ped- | These thoughtless young people could have done 
dling tin-ware. His sisters took in ‘‘sale-work”’ | it, but missed the chance. They only “snubbed a 
from the village. The old lady was their great-' shabby young man” not in their set, so they would 
aunt. They bore the reputation of being rather have said, and what girl or boy counts that as a 
“queer,” and of having had some not very pre- crime? Nevertheless, that boy’s death lies at their 
possessing visitors; one of whom was a young door. 


woman from the city, who visited them dur- _ —— 
ing the summer season. To this young woman | CLOWNS. 


the stolen clothing had been consigned, to be dis- The ancient custom of keeping a court-fool, or 
posed of in the city where she lived. | clown, no longer survives. Some royal customs 

They confessed to having stolen between five | which do survive have far less to recommend 
and six hundred dollars’ worth of white clothing | them, however, for in a great many instances the 
within three years. One of the young women court-fool was really a very wise and shrewd 
accompanied her lame brother on the nocturnal | man, who could give plain counsel toa king with- 
excursions. They had taken as much as a hun-| out offence, when no minister of state could do 
dred dollars’ worth of clothing in a single night. | s0. Sometimes, too, such clowns were able and 

When questioned as to what they did with the | willing to perform great services. There is a story 
of one who played his master false, but saved 
Rudolph, the founder of the Hapsburgs, in the 
thirteenth century, from treacherous attack. Ru- 
dolph’s nose was of such size that it was, all his 
life, the object of jokes by his friends and his ene- 
mies. 

When Rudolph was yet “Count of Hapsburg,” 
his secret enemy, Count Ulrich of Ratisbon, re- 
solved to attack him and the Zurich forces, of 
| which Rudolph was general, unexpectedly. 
| “I think,” said Ulrich one day, to a circle of his 

friends, “we have men enough properly to punch 
| Von Hapsburg’s great nose.” 

Ulrich’s fool heard the remark, and struck 
| with astonishment, or wishing to convey intelli- 


off a mortgage on their little homestead. 

I have often thought that this little piece of ama- 
teur detective work illustrated the well-known 
fact, that crime or any wrong act always leaves 
traces behind that will lead to the detection of the 
guilty person who has done it. Boys, and girls, | 
also, should remember this. It may save them | 
many regrets. 


+ 
> 


UNDERSTANDING. 

He that is of reason’s skill bereft, 

And wants the staff of wisdom him to stay, 

Is like a ship in midst of tempest left, 

Without an helm or pilot her to sway; 
Full sad and dreadful is that ship’s event, 
So is the man that needs intendiment. 
—Edmund Spenser, | gence to Rudolph, he repaired to the quarters 
40 of the latter to satisfy his curiosity, or any other 
feeling by which he was influenced for the mo- 
HIS VACATION. ment. His cap and bells procured him ready ac- 
Here is a little incident which may have more | cess to Rudolph’s presence, and he stood fora 
significance in this time of universal summer mi- | while fixedly staring at the august nose. At 
gration than many a more tragic story. length he said,— 
Walter W—— was the son of an Episcopalian! ‘Well, it’s not a mile long, after all. I can’t im- 
clergyman, who intended to educate him as a phy-  agine why my master should want a whole army 
sician, the boy’s natural tastes directing him in| in order to punch such a nose. I could myself 
that way. But his father died suddenly, leaving | smash it flat with a blow of my fist.” 
his wife and children in poverty. “Thanks, good fool, and more for your hint 
Walter left college and found a place in a small | touching your master than that of the power of 
retail store as bookkeeper. His work was hard, | your fist,” said Rudolph, good-naturedly; and 
and his salary barely enough to support his moth- | thereupon he protected the jester, and took the 
er and the children. He began work at seven in | initiation in attacking the Count of Ratisbon, 
the morning, and often did not leave the store un- | whom, after continued assaults, he reduced to 
til eleven at night. Yet he clung to the hope that such a condition that Ulrich was grateful for per- 
some day he would be able to educate himself and mission to become a simple citizen of Zurich. 
fulfil his father’s hopes for him. Throughout life, the nose of Rudolph was ever 
He carried his medical books with him, and , provocative of remark. He was once with his 
studied on his way to and from work. Anxiety, courtiers in a very narrow defile, when they en- 
and year after year of this unbroken, steady | countered a peasant. 
work, broke him down. He had inherited his fa-; ‘Pass on! pass on!” cried the officers ; “the em- 
ther’s delicate, sensitive organization. Last sum- | peror! the emperor !” 
mer his health failed, so suddenly and completely | “That’s all very well,” said the rustic, “but 
that the old doctor, who had known him from his | where can I go? His nose fills up the whole val- 
childhood, went to his employer. | ley.” 

“The lad must have rest,” he said. “Two or| The courtiers supposed that the imperial wrath 
three weeks of sea air and bathing may keep off| would be excited by such a retort, but Rudolph, 
impending disease. But if you do not give him | turning his head on one side, exclaimed laughing- 
that, you will lose him altogether.” ly.— 

He came to Walter with the permit fora holi-| ‘Now, friend, get on with thee; my poor nose is 
day. “Now, my boy, go and rest,” he said. | no longer in your way.” * 

“Leave care behind. Absolute rest and amuse-| There is a story, about a Scottish court clown 
ment will do more for you than all the medicines | which carries its own moral, and shows that the 
in the drug-shop.” He acvised him to goto a|cap and bells of the jester did not make hima 
quiet sea-side resort. | fool, any more than the fine clothing proved that 

“You will find bathing, fishing and boating, | its wearer was a lord. The name of the jester was 
and there are always pleasant young people who | John Low, and this John was once rebuked by a 
enjoy all together. I had a delightful time there | courtier for not having unbonneted and bowed to 
last summer.” a number of lords and fine gentlemen who had 

But the doctor forgot that the famous physician | passed him. 
and the poor bookkeeper occupied different social| “I did not know they were lords,” said John. 
positions. “By what token do you know a lord ?” 

Walter planned and prepared for this holiday,—| Well,” said the courtier, “outwardly, at all 
the first of his life——which was to bring back his | events, by their dress; you see them decked in 
lost health and youth, like an eager boy. velvet, and with gcld about their necks.” 

He arrived at the little farm-house by the seain} ‘Very good,” said John; “I’ll not forget to be 
the evening, and looked at the groups of young | civil to the first I meet.” 
people on the porches, at the shady clumps of} A short time after, Low was seen bowing and 
trees, and the gleaming water beyond, with delight. | scraping obsequiously to the mules in the court- 
It seemed to him they all knew this was a matter | yard, to the amazement of the king and his cour- 
of life and death to him, and were ready to wel-| tiers. 
come him. “Why are you crying ‘good day,’ and making 

But some gayly dressed girls eyed his cheap your leg to those beasts ?” asked a chamberlain. 
clothes and pale face superciliously as he passed, ‘Beasts!’ exclaimed Low, in feigned surprise. 
and he heard a titter from the young man who | «] thought they were lords! look at their velvet 
was with them. coverings and the gold trimmings about their necks. 

He remained in this place two weeks. The peo- | ] was told these were the outward tokens of noble 
ple in the house totally ignored his presence. He | Jords and gallant gentlemen. What coulda cour- 
sat beside them at table, but no one exchanged | teous fool do but bid them good day? Sure I 
word with him. There were boating and fishing | shall never learn the difference between a lord and 














and picnic parties to which all the other young | a peast.” 
people went, but he was not invited ee 
He found the clue to this neglect at last. Two| Svicrpat Scorpions.—It is said that when 


women, middle-aged, were seated near him when 
one remarked, “My son tells me that there is a 
clerk from Shaw’s here.” 

“Tut! tut!” cried the other. 
people push in everywhere '” 

Walter, with a boy’s sensitiveness, avoided the 
beach where the other young people congregated, 
did not bathe, came late to his meals lest he 
should meet them, and finally, discouraged and 
miserable, went home 

“Play 1s poor fun, mother,” he said. 
the old treadmill.” 

The doctor had a shrewd guess why his pre- 
scription had failed. But he could do nothing. 
The holiday was over. Walter dragged himself 


scorpions see no chance of escape from danger 
they commit suicide, and a gentleman who has 
returned from Persia gives us an interesting inci- 
dent of the kind which came under his own ob- 
servation. 

“T happened,” he says, “to catch an enormous 
scorpion of the black variety. In Persia they are 
of two kinds: black and light green, or greenish 
yellow, the black variety being supposed to be 
much the more venomous’ The full-grown scor- 
pions generally are from two to three inches long; 
I have seen one five inches when extended from 
the tip of the claws to the sting, but he was phe- 
nomenal. 

“The one I caught was very large, and to try 


“Those common 


“T prefer 








trial did not take place until the following March ; 





weakly to and from his work for a few months | the accuracy of what I supposed to be a popular 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








superstition, I prepared in my court-yard a circle 
of live charcoal a yard in diameter. I cooled the 
bricks with water, so that the scorpion could not 
be scorched, and tilted him from the finger-glass 
in which he was imprisoned unhurt into the centre 
of the open space; he stood still for a moment, 
then, to my astonishment, ran rapidly round the 
circle three times, came back to the centre, turned 
up his tail (where the sting is), and deliberately 
by three blows stabbed or stung himself in the 
head; he was dead in an instant. 

“Of this curious scene I was an eye-witness, 
and I have seen it repeated by a friend in exactly 
the same way since, on my telling the thing, and 
with exactly the same result. For the truth of 
this statement I am prepared to vouch.” 


a . . 
For the Companion. 


AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS. 
CHAPTER V.—CONCLUDED. 


The Dutch have proved themselves good rulers over 
colonial dependencies and the savage natives of dis- 
tricts and islands conquered by them. They possess a 
patience and a firmness well adapted to governing in- 
ferior races, like the Malays and the Dyaks; and while 
their object, like that of the English and the French, 
is profit, they are yet content with moderate taxes, and 
have never displayed the rapacity and avarice which 
have characterized the British government of India. 

Java, Sumatra, the larger part of Borneo and the 
adjacent islands, have good government, for such 
countries, and the credit of it must be set down to the 
flag of Holland. 

McAllister’s scheme, to which I alluded in the last 
paper, was to colonize a certain island, which I will 
call Wemao. If I add that it is situated less than three 
hundred nautical miles from Batavia, and is not much 
out of the line of travel of ships or steamers in the 
Indo-Chinese trade and in the Batavian trade, I shall 
say all that need be said about it. There are certain 
commercial reasons, personal to myself, why I prefer 
not to give more definite information. 

McAllister, whom we soon found to be a shrewd 
and sagacious young man, was of opinion—and he was 
right about it—that it would not be practicable to carry 
out his plan without the protection of the Dutch flag. 
Ascertaining that we had served under that flag, and 
stood well with the Government at Batavia, he was 
led to offer us a partnership with him, in order to se- 
cure our help in obtaining such protection. 

Upon explaining the enterprise to the Dutch author- 
ities, Brown and I secured not only full permission to 
put our plans in operation, but the offer of such assist- 
ance as could be consistently rendered us. This was 
no more than we had expected, as the enterprise was a 
laudable and useful one. 

Wemao is an island forty-three English miles in 
length, by about twenty-six or seven miles in width at 
its broadest part. Twelve miles from the coast, on the 
west shore, and at a distance of nineteen miles from 
its southeast cape, or point, rises a mountain, which 
we have named Mt. McAllister. It was once a volca- 
no. By Brown’s measurement its summit is eighteen 
hundred and thirty feet above sea level. From this 
barren summit a good view of the entire island is ob- 
tained; and its surface is scen to consist of a long, oval 
tract, trenched by valleys leading down to the sea, and 

marked by many minor hills, three small lakes and 
several considerable brooks. Its resources consist of 
anumber of sulphur caves and beds, in the great fis- 





sure ravines in the north side of the mountain; a group | 


of “soap springs,” lower down, upon the same side; 
and on the hillsides and along the upper courses of the 
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brought to Wemao in the Douglass (McAllister’s | We dug out some of them, and found them to be of | ministration of its affairs and correct business princi- 


schooner), as they were purchased of the natives, or | 
collected for us on the “free” islands. Meantime, con- 
siderable quantities of sandal-wood and sulphur have 
been exported from our new domain to Batavia. We 
have also started a new industry, which has proved 
profitable, to wit: sawing up lumber into thin deals 
for goods-boxes, for which there has been a large 
demand in the trading ports of Java and at Singapore. 

A small steam-engine, saws and a planer, set in an 
open shed, suffice for this work; and under Brown's 
supervision, eight or ten of the natives have been 
trained to tend the machines. With their wages they 
buy better food and clothing; and we can see that they 
improve, slowly, to be sure, in many respects. 

The two years we have spent in colonizing Wemao, 
though intensely busy ones, have passed unmarked by 
adventures except on two occasions. 


An Earthquake. 


On the evening of one of the last days of August, 
1883, as Brown, myself, old Gorem, a Dutch merchant 
named Vandercurt, his Malay servant and two natives 
from the village, were sitting on the veranda of our 
house, after dinner,—McAllister was away on a voy- 
age to Batavia at the time,—we observed some very 
singular natural phenomena, which I will try to de- 
scribe. 

Our house is situated on a broad and recently cleared 
tract of land, six miles back from the sea, and at an 
elevation of eight hundred and twenty feet above sea 
level. The soil about it, for several hundred acres, is 
a dark, reddish loam, containing few stones; but at a 
distance of not more than half a mile in the rear of 








this clear soil, the land rises in broken, volcanic 
rocks, ridge on riége, up to the bare cone of 
Mt. McAllister. 

We were sitting, chatting, on the veranda, as 
I have said, when a sudden and rather violent 
shock of earthquake passed across the island 
from west to east. It was of the character of 
a violent push, or jerk, and after about half a 
minute was repeated with about the same intensity. 

As earthquakes are not unusual with us, no one of 








brooks extensive groves of sandal-wood and camphor- 
trees. 

With the production and care of gum-campher I 
had already had some experience during my service in 
Sumatra. There are also palm, clove and durian trees 
and bamboo; in a word, the usual trees and plants of 
the tropical forest. Yet the woods are by no means 
dense, and there is mile on mile of open country with 
remarkably good grass, which is the most valuable 
product for our enterprise, namely, the introduction 
here of the darbau, or domestic buffalo of the Malays, 
together with the sapis, or wild cattle of these islands; 
the same breed which the Dutch have turned loose on 
many islands to increase in a wild state, to be used for 
Government beef, as military or naval operations may 
render necessary. 

That which commended our scheme to the Dutch 


officials was its bearing on the people of these coun- | 


tries, in giving them active and useful employment. 

It was our plan to convert our island, and possibly 
other islands, into great beef-raising preserves, from 
which to supply the inhabitants with wholesome ani- 
mal food, and for exportation. McAllister had thor- 
oughly mastered the modern methods of canning and 
extracting, particularly of the Liebig process. 

We designed also to transport fresh beef to consid- 
erable distances, and to manufacture ice in order to 
keep it cool on the way. Having brought darbaus and 
native cattle, to the number of six or seven hundred, 
to the island, we sent to Java for stock animals of 
European breeds, with which to “grade” our herds 
and thereby improve our cattle in size and the quality 
of the beef. 

At the time of our taking possession of Wemao, 
there was a small village of native huts in a cove upon 
the east coast. The safety and just treatment of the 
people were guaranteed to the Government; and we 
have already, to some extent, employed them as herds- 
men, and as watchmen from the summit of Mt. McAl- 
lister. For in these still disturbed regions a descent 
on our coasts by bajak (pirates) may at any time oc- 
cur. 

Old Gorem, upon whose faithfulness and discretion 
we had learned to depend, was induced to leave Pa- 
dang, where he lived for a year after leaving our ser- 
Vice, and to join usagain. We wished to set him over 


the native village as controller, as his coolness and im- | 


passive temper would make him a good ruler over 
these idle and ignorant people. 

Of the scores of Malays whom at one time and an- 
other I had employed, this old opium-smoker was the 


| the party was much alarmed; we merely said to each 
| other, “An earthquake,” and sat silent after the sec- 
ond shock fora minute or more, thinking there might 
be a third. 
| About half an hour passed, when a deep roar, like 
distant thunder, seemed to rise from out the ocean. 
At the same instant there was a sensation as of a sud- 
| den lifting from beneath the house, and a strange sound 
| all around us which I can only describe by calling it 
an earth-sigh. Then followed a hush, as if the ele- 
ments, the earth itself, had drawn breath and were 
| holding it. Old Gorem leaped from his mat to his feet. 

“Get to the open field, masters; there’s another 
shock coming!” he exclaimed, setting us a nimble ex- 
ample of haste. 

Taking our chairs, we ran after him, and all sat in 
the open field, away from the house,—we on our chairs, 
the old Malay and the other natives on the ground, 
| with their hands crossed on their breasts, muttering to 
themselves. 

But no shock came, though at intervals of a minute 
or two, the seeming lift, or pressure, from beneath, 
was felt, like a vast, slow throb of the earth. 

This slow, tumid, upward throbbing continued for 
perhaps half an hour longer. But we thought that it 
was gradually subsiding, when there pealed forth a 
terrific thunder clap, accompanied by a flash of light. 
The heavy sound died away after a few seconds, and 
silence succeeded. 

Half a minute more may have passed, when we 
heard a whizzing, strident noise, like the flight of a 
cannon shot, followed instantly by the jar of a heavy 
blow on the earth not far away! An instant later a 
crash, in the house near by, was heard, and then came 
sounds as of heavy bodies striking the earth, which 
shook the ground all about us. These shocks were ac- 
companied by a frightful whizzing and hissing! 

A shower of rocks was evidently falling. Jumping 
up, we stood, trembling with fear, for some moments, 
| straining our eyes in the darkness to see where or 

whence these prodigious missiles were falling. Some 
of them dropped quite near to us. 

Fortunately this horrible hailstorm was of brief dura- 
tion, and that was the end of the disturbance, for that 
night; though light shocks of earthquake were felt for 
several days afterwards. 

A stone as large as a bushel measure had fallen 
through our house, and crushed a hole through the roof 

| and the floor, and had buried itself to a depth of three 
or four feet in the ground beneath. The open land 
| about the house was pitted with similar holes, at nu- 





of her. 


voleanic origin, similar to those on Mt. McAllister. 
But we saw no smoke, or sign of eruption, about the 


ples can effect. 


We have about three hundred and fifty square miles 


mountain; though the vast heap of loose rock and | in our island, and if we succeed in converting this 
pumice in the bottom of the old crater looked as if | tropic wilderness into a prosperous community, we 


recently disturbed, so that possibly the eruption of | shall be content. 


stones had taken place from that point. 

The sky, for a week or more, was considerably ob- 
scured by haze, or duet; and on McAllister’s return 
from Batavia in the Douglass, ten days later, he told | 
us of the terrific earthquake in the Straits of Sunda, | 
which had devastated whole districts of Jeva, and | 
caused an enormous loss of life. 


A Mysterious Visitor. 


The other incident to which 1 have referred, oc- 
curred in October following. One morning about the 
middle of the month, a native named Hongoi, who was 
then on lookout duty at Mt. McAllister, came down to 
tell us that a Chinese junk was ashore, four or five 
miles up the coast. There had been violent squalls, 
and heavy weather generally, for some days. A great 
many Chinese trading craft cruise in these waters. 
From the outlook and from our house, such vessels as 
well as Malay praus can be seen daily; but none of 
them have thus far troubled us. 

Thinking it possible that the crew might be in dis- 
tress, and wishing, at least, to know what they were, 
Brown took Hongoi with three or four other natives, 
and went down to the shore, and thence along to where 
the junk lay beached. 

As they drew near, five or six Chinamen were seen 
in a boat under the side of the junk, getting things out 
But when they saw Brown, they put hastily 





STRANDED CHINESE JUNK. 


off to sea in their boat, doubtless fearing that he was a 
“bajak.”” 

The junk was loaded with pepper, rice and some 
other articles; but the sea had broken her up badly, 
and had damaged the cargo. 

From appearances we judged that the crew had 
spent a night on shore; and we were shocked beyond 
expression to find, in the grass hard by where they 
had lain, the mutilated remains of a man, which 
seemed to have been partly eaten! 

We set this down as an extraordinary instance of 
cannibalism. For though the Chinese as a nation are 
no more cannibals than the Americans, we concluded 
that hunger had driven the poor fellows to this horrid 
act. At least, no other theory presented itself; nor 
was anything more seen of the Chinese who put to sea 
in the boat. 

A fortnight later, two of our native herdsmen re- 
ported that they had found in the woods two of our 
buffaloes, killed and partly eaten. 

Brown and old Gorem visited the place next day, 
and were much perplexed, for there are no beasts of 
prey in Wemao. Two buffaloes had certainly been 
killed, but nothing indicated by what or by whom. 
One evening a week or two afterward, there was ex- 
citement and clamor in the native village. A woman 
had been seized and dragged away into the woods, by 
some large wild beast. 

Brown and all the male natives of the village at once 
turned out, to hunt down the invader. The hunt was 
a protracted one; and my friend has already published 





an account of it in a gentleman’s sporting magazine. 
| During more than a week that the hunt lasted, they 
| did not once catch sight of the beast, nor could they 
|be sure what it was; though on startling it out 
of thickets, they sometimes heard it growl savage- 
| ly. 
- last they pursued it into one of the fissure-like 
ravines of Mt. McAllister, where Brown got a shot at 
it with one of two heavy rifles, and brought down 
what was then seen to be a large, beautifully striped 
Bengal tiger! 

How the brute got ashore on Wemao is still an open 
question with us. It is quite likely that the Chinaman 
had been eaten by that tiger, and not by his fellow- 
mariners, as we had supposed. But whether the ani- 
mal arrived in the same junk with them, or upon some 
other junk, is a mere matter of conjecture. We know 
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For the Companion. 
LONDON HOUSEHOLDS. 


London streets are built somewhat irregularly. Each 
block has a certain uniformity, but there is a great va- 
riety of form and architecture throughout the town. 

There are a great many semi-circular streets, called 
“Crescents,” or “Terraces.” These frequently have 
fanciful houses built around them, with pretty balco- 
nies, bow windows and pillared doorways. In Ken- 
sington, Bayswater, and the region of Hyde Park, one 
constantly comes upon beautiful squares or gardens, 
which belong exclusively to the residents in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

These gardens are beautifully kept, and every resi- 
dent near them is provided with a key tothe gate. 
After dinner in the summer evenings, in any quiet 
neighborhood, you will constantly see people coming 
out into the gardens, which are private enough to seem 


| an exclusive place for every little group. 


The houses running along one side open directly by 
means of a back door or stepped balcony into the gar- 
dens, while the residents facing them must cross the 
street to go in. 

The interior of a London house is apt to strike one 


at first with an air of dinginess. The hallways are 


rarely wide; the dining-room is always in the front, to 
the left or right of the entrance, and there is a smaller 
breakfast-room or library at the back. 

The parlor, or, as it is always called in London, the 
drawing-room, is on the second story, and is generally 
divided into two rooms, or perhaps three, L-shaped, 
and divided by archways; above these are the sleep. 
ing-rooms, and the kitchen and offices are in the base 
ment. 

Generally a pretty effect is given by a small room. 
or perhaps a conservatory, just at the top of the etair- 
case on the first landing; and here stained-glass win- 
dows are often put in, and shed bars of bright color 
down the corridor. 

This, of course, is only the typical London house; 
there are countless others, quaint and beautiful and 
varied inform. The first thing an American misses in 
an English house is the lack of convenience. Hot and 
cold water-pipes rarely extend above the kitchen floor. 
Old-fashioned wash-stands are used, and every drop of 
water must be carried up by the house-maid. 

As for the kitchens, the ranges, or, as they always 
say, ‘‘fires,’’ are singularly contrived. There is a deep 
grate in the centre, on top of which all the broiling 
and frying and stewing is done, and usually the roasts 
hang in a Dutch oven before it. 

Bread is never baked in the house, nor is any wash- 
ing done at home, except in large country-houses, 
where they have a laundry specially built, apart from 
the house, for the purpose. There are small side-ovens 
in the kitchen for baking pies and puddings. 

Another lack is the want of refrigerators, or any 
means of keeping provisions for a length of time in 
warm weather. ‘This is a sad deficiency, and yet only 
the wealthiest householders try to remedy it. Ice is 
rarely seen, except at the fishmonger’s or restaurants, 
and I well remember paying twenty-five eents for ice 
enough to make a small pitcher of lemonade. 

Of course, ice-cream freezers are quite unknown, 
except to the fashionable confectioners, who make 
very poor ices by the way, judged by the American 
standard. 

But apart from these deficiencies, London houses are 
very attractive in many ways. There is an air of solid 
comfort and cosiness about them which is very pleas- 
ant. I like their keeping up the old-fashioned open 
fires in the living-rooms in the winter. 

It is very difficult in London, or indeed in England, 
to rent a house for less than three years. If taken for 
a term, it must be ona lease; and in addition to the 
rent, the lease itself must be bought and paid for. 

Moreover, the tenant pays all the taxes and repairs. 
A moderate-sized house such as I have described, ina 
good locality, rents for about eighty pounds a year, and 
the taxes come to twenty or thirty pounds, making the 
rent altogether about five hundred doilars. There 
are also other charges, yet with all these various 
payments the rent of a house in London, in a fashion- 
able square or street, comes to less than we should 
pay in any large American city fora similar house. 

Of course, many London houses are rented for much 
more than the price above mentioned, but one thou- 
sand pounds a year (five thousand dollars) is the high- 
est rent I ever heard of for an English dwelling-house, 
and that was for a most palatial mansion, 

House furnishing is less expensive in England than 
in America. Carpeting, rugs and hangings are all 
cheap, and they have a curious fashion of taking off 
fifteen per cent. for a cash payment. 

The next consideration in housekeeping is domestic 
service; and here the English entirely outdo us. Not 
only are their servants better trained and more efli- 
cient than ours, but they demand much lower wages, 
dress simply and modestly, and are always anxious to 
keep a good place. 

Cooks receive, according to their capacity, from 
seventy-five to two hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
The highest price is only paid in noblemen’s families, 
where the amount and variety of rich cooking required 
is immense. House-maids, or as we say chambermaids, 
receive from fifty to one hundred dollars a year; and 
there are two grades in these, upper and under house- 
maid. 

Kitchen-maids and general servants receive from 
thirty to seventy-five dollars a year. Men-servants, 
who are much more common in England than in Amer- 
ica, are paid from one to four hundred dollars a year. 

In this connection I must speak of the impression 
made upon most Americans by their first glimpse of 





that tigers are sometimes taken to China in junks, for 
“shows,” and it is not probable that the brute had 
been on the island any great length of time. 

These accounts bring our narrative down to the 
present time; and as to the future, I can only say that 





only one whom I could ever really trust. He was a| merous points; Brown counted nearly thirty of them; | it is our present intention to prosecute the enterprise 


good Mohammedan and would do as he said. 
The darbaus, sapis and other stock were slowly 


| and we afterwards saw others in the forest and various 
| places, both far and near. 


of which [ have endeavored’ to give the reader a 
| glimpse, and to make of Wemao all that a good ad- 


the “powder and plush” worn by English men-ser- 
vants. Of course, a great many wear only simple cos- 
tumes—nice black clothes with gilt or silver buttons. 
But in fine houses, the footmen all wear a sort of last- 
century costume, consisting of silk stockings, knee- 
breeches, and scarlet, buff, or green coats, with fine 
| facings and gilt or silver buttons, and either a regular 
powdered wig, or their own hair powdered white. 
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A butler is at the head of the men-servants, and 
he is invariably dressed in a “gentleman’s” suit of 
clothes—morning coat, in the first part of the day ; 
evening dress in the evening. 

Dinner at a fine English 
pressive sight, with 


house is a most im- 
half-a-dozen gorgeously 
dressed and powdered footmen, and a solemn- 
looking butler presiding over its service. 


explained; and later she said, “I find it the great- 
est help to the servants in the house to give them 
a pretty, cheerful sitting-room. They often prefer 
to spend their holidays there. I knocked when 
going in, because I think an attention of that kind 
increases their self-respect. I try not to keep ser- 
vants I cannot have confidence in.” 





I know that any girl who brings a report of 





LONDON HOUSEHOLDS. 


Another servant very commonly seen in Eng- 
lish houses is the “page,” or “Buttons.” This is a 
small boy, who is dressed in black broadcloth 
trousers, and a short jacket, with a close row of 
silver buttons down the front. His duty is to 
answer the bells through the house, goon errands, 
and sometimes assist the footman, if there be one, 
or the housemaid in her work. Meantime little 
“Buttons,” as he is called, is learning to be a good 
house-servant, and by the time he is sixteen, will 
be promoted to a footman’s place. 

English servants, besides their wages, receive 
an allowance for beer, which it is the habit of the 
country, unfortunately, to look upon as a neces- 
sity. 





The house-maid’s duties are various. If no men- 
servants are kept, she is expected, at least, to 
take complete care of the sleeping-rooms in the 


house; carry water up and down, and look after 
the personal comforts of the ladies of the family | 


in a general way. If a lady goes to visit in an 
English house, one of the house-maids specially 
looks after her wants. She unpacks the visitor's 
trunk on arrival, and brings whatever is necessary 
to the room. If desired, she assists the lady to} 
dress, and during the visit takes charge of all her | 
belongings. If the visitor rings the bell in her | 
room, it is that special house-maid who answers it. 
At night she attends promptly, preparing a bath 
or whatever is desired. 

I visited not long ago in a country house in 
England, where one house-maid was kept solely 
for this service to visitors. So you see she must 
be a very capable person, and would probably be 
paid about eighty-five dollars a year, and “beer 
money.” I cannot help thinking that in spite of 
the too great differences in rank in England, the 
English servant dignifies his or her labor by 
doing it so perfectly. No work need disgrace the 
conscientious and noble mind. 

London or rather English servants in private 
houses are generally well cared for. A room is 
nearly always provided for their general use, and 
in many households a good daily newspaper and 
a Sunday magazine are taken for the servants. 

Some mistresses also provide a book-case filled 
with entertaining but meral reading, thus counter- 
acting the harm done by the worthless ‘*penny” 
literature which floods Great Britain, and usually 
finds its way into the “Servants” Halls.” 

Iwas going through a charming house in the 
country once, when we came to a door upon which 
the lady of the house, who was with uc, knocked. 
Ina moment it was opened by a fresh-cheeked 
country “lassie,” in a quiet dark dress, a white 
cap and white apron. 

She had some sewing in her hand. The room 
was perfectly simple, but cheerful and cosey and 
bright. There were pretty muslin curtains in the 
windows, some pots of flowers, nice-colored prints 
on the walls, a book-rack well filled, a table with 
writing materials and a small work-table. 

There was an old-fashioned fire-place, and a 
kettle was singing cosily, while near by were prep- 
arations for tea, which in England is a five-o’clock 
meal, and consists only of tea, bread and butter, 
and jam or a little simple cake. 





“This is my girls’ sitting-room,” Lady R— 


good service with Lady R—— is eagerly sought 
for, and perhaps that cosey sitting-room accounts 
for it! Mrs. LILLIE. 


~~ a 


REAPING, 


Seed of good or ill we seatter 
Heedlessly along life’s way, 
But a glad or grievous fruitage 

Waits us at the harvest day, 








—Anon, 
a Aan —— 


THE MUSIC OF THE ORIENT. 

Certain European musical scholars are at pres- 
ent engaged in the very difficult study of the 
music of the Asiatic races. From the earliest 
times music has played a large part in the recrea- 
tions, festivals and religions of the East; but 
hitherto no genius has arisen to interpret the mu- 
sic of the East for the music-lovers of the West. 

It is clear that the Orientals are proud of their 
songs and their instrumental harmonies. At the 
same time, they have an undisguised contempt 
for that which is imported among them from 
Europe. 

It is related that a late Sultan of Turkey hired 
a French band to play music in his seraglio. They 
discoursed the airs of Beethoven and Strauss, but 
these invariably sent the Sultan to sleep. One 
day, he heard the musicians tuning their instru- 
ments, which made the wildest discord. He cried 
out delightedly, “I like that tune; let the dogs 
play that again.” 

To the Western ear, the music of Hindoostan, of 
Egypt and of China is most inharmonious and 
discordant. It consists of a loud and discordant 
jumble of shrill sounds. It is strange to a Euro- 
pean to see how rapt the Hindoos become in the 
music of their nautch-dances. They seem to be 
lulled into softest reverie by the jangling noise of 
the music of their Brahminic temple worship. 
This shows that in the quality of harmony, at 
least to European ears, the Orientals are sadly 
lacking in skill. 

But in one respect Eastern musicians appear to 
be superior to the more civilized composers. They 
have a finer, quicker and keener ear than the 
Europeans. It is said that the Hindoos, Persians, 
Arabs and Malays constantly use demi-semi- 
tones, which is only one-half the smallest interval 
recognized in modern music, in their every-day 
music. This is rarely done in Europe, and is 
known to bea difficult feat in the music schools 
of Germany and Italy. 

There is, no doubt, such a thing as a common 
language in music. There are certain Mogul 
ballads, which are as intensely enjoyed by the tur- 
baned Bengalese at Calcutta as by their English 
fellow-citizens. But it is yet true that, so com- 
plicated is the written expression of oriental music, 
that no European hand has yet been found able to 
transcribe it for European use. 

The “notation” (writing) of Arab music is pe- 
culiarly curious and difficult. A page of it pre- 
sents the appearance of an oblong rectangle, di- 
vided by seven colored lines into eight spaces ; and 
in these spaces are written seven tones, and seven- 
teen one-third tones. From such a score as this 
the travellers through Egypt and Arabia see the 
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musicians twanging out strange, wild tunes, to 
which the natives listen with absorbed delight. 

| A large part of the music of the East is tradi- 
tional, and has been handed down from mouth to 
| mouth, from remote periods. The Hindoos are 
said to have sixteen thousand epic songs. They | 
call the intervals and notes by the grandiloquent | 
names of “kings’’ and “‘queens,”’ and each air, or 
song, is named after some historic or mythical 
prince or princess. 

Sometimes the notes of music are called after 
the cries of animals, such as “the peacock’s 
scream,” “the roar of the tiger,” or ‘the trumpet 
of the elephant.” 

The musical instruments of the East are as curi- 
ous and complicated as the music itself. They 
consist most often of stringed instruments of vari- 
ous fantastic forms and shapes. Some of them 
have wandered westward. No doubt the guitar, 
and its kindred instruments, caine originally from | 
the Asiatic races. But the more scientific and ef- 
fective instruments are the inventions of Euro- | 
peans. An oriental orchestra has but a poor va- | 
riety of sound at its disposal compared with the | 
great orchestras of Strauss or Theodore Thomas. | 


or —— 

SOWING, 
All thoughts of ill, all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thoughts of ill; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the nobler will,— 
All these must first be trampled down 

Beneath our feet, if we would gain, 
In the bright fields of fair renown, 

The right of eminent domain, 
—H. W. Longfellow, 





he 
AN AFRICAN JOURNEY. 

For some months a great deal has been said in | 
the papers about two places in upper Egypt, Ber- 
ber and Suakin. Berber is a fortified town on the 
Nile, which was taken in April from the Egyptians 
by the Arabs, who massacred the garrison and | 
people. Suakin is a port on the Red Sea, occu-| 
pied by English troops. An added interest is given 
to these places by the fact that the English Gov- | 
ernment has resolved to build a railway from one 
to the other. 

A vast, dreary desert, called the Bishareen Des- 
ert, lies between Suakin and Berber, the distance 
between them being about three hundred miles. 
Some months ago, the journey across those deso- 
late wilds was made by Colonel Colborne, an Eng- 
lish officer; and he has since written a thrilling 
account of what he saw and encountered. 

The courageous traveller left Berber, which he 
described as a town composed mostly of misera- 
ble mud huts, at seven o'clock in the evening, and 
encamped at a large well about three hours’ dis- 
tance on the desert. His party comprised an 
Egyptian officer, two Turkish soldiers who served 
as guard, several Arab camel-drivers, and seven 
camels, laden with baggage and provisions. 

At first, the way across the desert lay across a 
barren plain of reddish sand and grit; the weeds 
were few and sickly-looking, and grew fewer and 
fewer as the little caravan advanced. 
vegetation was visible on either hand. 

Next they came to a succession of barren sand- 
hills, and the poor camels toiled with difficulty 
through the shifting and slippery sand of the des- 
ert, and sank into it at every step. It was here | 
that the travellers witnessed the most wonderful | 
and delusive mirages. They seemed to see in the 
distance ahead a series of beautiful lakes. To 
men parched with thirst—for the water carried by 
the camels was scant and daily diminishing—this 
was & most aggravating sight. 

They were tempted to rush forward to reach the 
grateful waters of the apparent lakes. But they 
knew that they were only reflections, and that the 
mirage pictured in the sky waters that were at an 
unattainable distance. The Arabs call these mir- 
ages ‘‘the devil’s sea.” 

Some years ago a band of Egyptian soldiers 
perished from thirst in that very region. They 
hurried toward the mirage, only to sink and die in 
the hot sand. After wading for days across sand- 
plains and over sand-hills, the travellers reached 
an oasis, where they found wells with brackish 
water. This, bad as it was, they greedily drank. 
Near by were many graves of those who had per- 
ished in trying to cross the desert. 

Thence they passed through more sandy ex- 
panses, varied by gravel tracts equally barren, 
and gloomy valleys, and now and then reaching 
wells where they were revived by their waters. | 
Toward the latter part of the journey, they came 
upon lofty and beautiful hills, and thence de- 
scended into winding valleys, in which they saw 
huge blocks of trap and porphyry, jumbled to- 
gether in wild confusion. 

Many were the strange, romantic scenes through | 
which the travellers passed, as they drew nearer 
the Red Sea. They ascended mountains whence 
they had a view of a wild and lonely landscape, 
in which huge black boulders, vast masses of 
granite and porphyry, strange trees with prickly 
branches, and stunted shrubbery, marked the des- 
olateness of the region. 

They encountered tribes of wild Arabs, and now 
and then saw herds of wild asses, with their gray | 
backs and white stomachs, ambling over the| 
plains. Antelopes, vultures, and grouse were the 
only other living things seen in these dreary soli- 
tudes. 

The last stage of the trip was a continuous de- 
scent through narrow ravines, abrupt defiles, and 
an occasiwnal wide, open plain, to a country | 
where the foliage was denser, and plenty of wells | 


| 


No other 












relieved their thirst. At last the travellers entered 
the squalid streets of Suakin, and, boarding the 
English men-of-war anchored in its harbor, once 
more found themselves provided with the com- 
forts of civilization. 

—————————~oe—__—_—_——_ 


MARTYRS, 


The death of an obscure man, unknown outside of 
the quiet inland town in which he lived, makes it fit for 
us to tell the story of a life of heroic self-sacrifice. 

The wife of a Virginia planter died in 1530, leaving 
one child, a boy of nine, whom we shall here call 
Mark. He showed a remarkable talent for mechanics 
and mathematics, and it was his father’s wish and the 
boy’s passionate hope that he should be educated as a 
civil engineer, and go out from the dull farm-life to 
find his proper work in the world. 

The father married again. Three sons were born 
before the mother, in a sudden fit of mania, took her 
own life. It was then discovered that her family in- 
herited suicidal insanity, which usually developed it- 
self soon after maturity. 

The father dicd just when Mark—a strong, healthy, 
happy young fellow—was about to enter eagerly on 
the practice of his profession. An attractive career 
and a fine prospect of success waited for him. But the 
oldest son of the second marriage was just approach- 
ing manhood. He was of a sensitive organization, 
needing constant care. 

Mark, taking counsel only with himself, declined an 
appointment as civil engineer that had been offered 
him, and remained on the plantation. 

The work of a farmer was uncongenial to him, but 
he made a home for his brother, and by his constant, 
watchful care held the incipient insanity at bay. The 


| brother died of consumption after he had attained 


manhood. 

All of Mark’s friends now belicved that he would 
go out to live his own life, and do the work for which 
he was so well fitted. 


But the younger boys had 
reached the critical age. 


Again he remained at home, 
not a successful farmer, perhaps, but filling the part of 
both father and mother to his brothers. 
He did not avert their terrible fate. 
feeble, murbid monomaniac. 


One became a 
The other, a clever, 
scholarly man, had occasional violent attacks of fren- 
zy. It would have been possible at any time for Mark 
to place them in an asylum, or put them in the care of 
a paid keeper. He chose rather to give up his own 
life wholly to them, guarding them strictly, but devei- 
oping in them while sane all the capacities for useful- 
ness and happiness which God had given them. 

He never married. He was not willing to bring a 
wife and children into such a home. 

He outlived his brothers but a year or two. THe had 
built no bridges nor railways, and hence his friends 
thought his real work was never done. But he died 
honored and beloved, a noble man, whose gentle, be- 
nignant influence was felt throughout the whole com. 
munity. 

We name those Christians saints who were burned 
and torn to pieces by wild beasts in Rome. They gave 
their bodies for their faith. But there are in many a 
household obscure men and women who silently sac- 
rifice their hopes, their ambitions, their talents,to duty ; 
to the daily, patient care of an invalid, or of a helpless 
family of children, or of some selfish profligate. 

Is it not true that the noble army of martyrs praise 
God now, as in the early ages? 


pcareeecemernennsseiti fl eeseeeneneenemae 
THEY WENT WEST! 


We sometimes receive inquiries from young men 
and boys concerning opportunities for business in the 


| West, and the best course to be followed in order to 


ensure success there. <A brief account of two lads 
who, to mend their fortunes, went west from the city 
of New York, will give a general answer, that is ap- 
plicable to all cases. 

Frank Waldon and James Carr were employed ina 
retail store on Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
They had each saved over five hundred dollars with 
which to go West, and both of them left the store at 
the same time. Frank declared that he “might go to 
the backwoods, but he would always be a gentleman, 
and would travel and live like one.” He spent his 
money freely for what he thought a proper outfit. 
He bought a first-class ticket to Denver, aud indulged 
himself in various ways on his way there. 

Before he reached Colorado more than a third of his 
money was gone. After reaching there he bought 
land, and took up aclaim at once. Knowing nothing 
whatever of farming, he was cheated on every hand, 
for the West is full of sharpers, ready to prey on the 
ignorance of strangers. He deserved credit for the in- 
dustry he exhibited at this time, for he worked hard, 
but for the lack of knowledge and of economy, one 
failure after another was made. 

His crops failed. The oxen he bought turned out 
unfit to use. Other hindrances and discouragements 
followed, until finally in despair, gentleman Frank 
sold his farm for a third of what it had cost, and after 
idling away a few months, turned to gambling to make 
money enough to go home. He never did go home. 

His fellow-clerk, in order to save the cost of his fare, 
found work as a porter in a Pullman car on the 
Northern Pacific Railway. He not only paid nothing 
for his passage to California, but earned money besides. 
Making his way to Southern California, he put his sav- 
ings at interest, and found work on a sheep ranch at 
forty dollars a month. There he remained for three 
years, until he had thoroughly mastered the business. 

He then purchased land and stock, taking each step 
cautiously, and after close examination. He is now 
regarded as one of the most successful small ranchmen 
in Southern California. 


—_- ~o>—________ 
DONKEYS. 


Boys and girls in Europe enjoy one blessing which 
is generally denied to those of the United States. We 
refer to the four-legged variety of the donkey. At 
this festive season of the year troops of these creat- 
ures are cantering up and down the fashionable beach- 
es of England and France, carrying happy children on 
their backs, or giving easy rides to invalid ladies. 

The cheapness of these animals all over the world, 
except in the United States, is surprising to Ameri- 
caps. A French boy can buy an ordinary donkey for 
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fifteen or twenty francs; an English boy can do the 
same for two or three pounds; and the creatures will 
eat almost anything: pea-pods, straw, potato-parings, 
the refuse of the table and of a garden. They are 
scarcely more particular in their eating than pigs, and 
do not require as much nourishment as some pigs get 
in October and November. | 

Why should a good donkey cost in our large towns | 
and cities sixty, seventy-five, a hundred dollars? We 
cannot answer this question. But we can ask another, 
and that is, why do not farmers who are puzzled 
“what to raise” turn their attention to this useful 
product, and continue the work until a generous father 
in moderate circumstances can afford his children the | 
rapture of a donkey? When the animals fall below 
ten dollars, we shall begin to think of adding them to | 
our list of premiums. | 

What a blessing would cheap donkeys be to poor 
farmers, struggling to make a living from sterile fields 
and rocky pastures; to the faithful country pastor, 
whose scattered flock gives him many a weary tramp 
over lonely country roads; to the obtrusive pedler of 
small wares; to the inland telegraph operator, and to 
hundreds of other persons who need more legs than | 
theirownand yet cannot afford a horse! In Spain, in 
Switzerland, in some portions of Italy and Germany, 
the donkey is the poor man’s best friend. 

Those of our readers who have enjoyed a canter on 
one of the donkeys of the Central Park do not need to 
be told how gentle and pleasant the pace of the animal 
is. When he is well treated, and not too richly fed, 
he is ordinarily tractable and well-disposed. Upon the 
whole, we see no reason why our good boys and girls 
should not have donkeys as cheap as their cousins 
who are to-day enjoying their summer vacations on 
the other side of the ocean. 


| 
a 


BLARNEY. 


By “blarney” is usually understood fluent power of oughter be ashamed of itsel 


persuasion—the faculty to “talk over” a person to 
one’s own way of thinking by good words, often con- 
taining more flattery than truth. An apt illustration 
of itis related by an old Western lawyer, as a joke on 
himself, in some reminiscences of his early practice. 
The incident would make acurious appendix to “Betsy 
and I are Out,” bringing laughter in the place of tears. 
‘The narrator says,— 

I was sitting in my office one day, when in stepped 
an Irishman whom I will call John Wood, of Union 
County, and told me he had been recommended to me 
for sound counsel in an important case. He had ar- | 
rived in America directly from Cork, lreland, only a | 
few years before, bringing with him his wife and sev- 
eral children as far as Hamilton County, Ohio, where 
by pure accident he and his ‘ould woman” had some- 
how got separated, and had not lived together since, 
and his business with me was to employ me to file a 
bill for a divorce in the Union Circuit Court. The fee | 
was twenty dollars, which he agreed to pay, and left. | 

| immediately filed the bill, and had the notice pub- 
lished in the paper for the next term. The old woman 
accidentally saw the advertisement, and thereby found 
out for the first time where the man had stopped after 
he had left her, and came directly over to the old man’s 
The whole matter was soon reconciled be- 
tween them. 

Soon after this settlement, the old man called at my 
office in fine humor. 

“Misther Smith, the ould woman an’ 
made up!” 

“Indeed! Well, I am very glad of it. 
both too old to separate.” 

**l know you’re glad; you’re a good man; I jist came 
over to see what ye’ll charge a poor man like meself 
that’s jist made up with me ‘ould woman.’ ” 

“I charge you twenty dollars, Mr. Wood.” 

“Ah, sure, Mr. Smith, ye’ll not charge a poor body 
twinty dollars. The minute I landed at New York, I 
heard of you, Misther Smith, that ye was a kind- 
hearted man, and a distinguished sargeant in the law, 
as ye are, Misther Smith.”’ 

“I charge you only ten dollars, Mr. Wood.” | 

“Surely, Misther Smith, ye’ll not charge a poor | 
body tin dollars for a little matther like this. 
Smith, I’ve been acquainted with all the great  barris- | 
ters of Ireland,—with the Ponsonbys, the Emmets, the 
Grattans, the Currans, an’ the Burkes—but there’s not 
one of thim that’s yer aqual, Misther Smith,—you are 
so approachable in coort, and can take such grand dis- 
tinctions in the law, Misther Smith.” 

“I charge you nothing, Mr. Wood.” 

“Ah, you are a gintlemanly man, Misther Smith. 
Sure, an’ you will pay the printer.” 


residence. 


meself ’av 


You are 





+or 
HIS RECEIPT. 

The old adage, “Hunger makes the best sauce,” was 
amusingly illustrated, some years ago, at a dinner- 
party in Philadelphia, given by Com. Bainbridge. 
Among the guests was Silas Dinsmoor, who had been 
United States agent among the Cherokee Indians. 

The conversation drifted upon the merits of the dif- 
ferent brands of hams, and Mr. Dinsmoor remarked,— 

“I do not think the quality of a ham depends so 
much on the brand as on the cooking.” 

“Well, sir, be good enough to give us a recipe for 
cooking a ham,” said Mrs. Bainbridge, a lady famous 
for her culinary skill. 

“Take a ham of any of the approved brands,” said 
the guest, bowing to the hostess, “‘wash it clean, put 
it in a pot and cover with cold water, place it over the 
fire and bring it nearly to the boiling point; keep it 
there until thoroughly tender, and let it boil rapidly a 
few minutes. 

“Then take it off the fire, wrap it in a coarse cloth, 
place it in a knapsack, bind the knapsack upon your 
shoulder, then march twenty-five miles through the 


| the French will some 





woods, taking a bee-line over logs and brush-piles, and 
you will find the ham possessed of a most exquisite 
flavor.” 

There was silence for a moment after the guest had 
given his recipe. Then there was a burst of laughter, 


as all saw what it was that gave the ham its appetizing 
flavor. 





PUTTING UPON OTHERS. 
Human nature has one trait that attracts the atten- 


tion of both moralists and humorists—its willingness to 
bind burdens upon the backs of others. Artemus Ward 





said, that during the war, he was once so wrought | 


upon by a patriotic speech as to announce that he was 
willing to permit all of his wife’s relations to join the 
army. 

Another humorist confesses that, again and again, 
while seated in a horse-car, he has looked upon adozen 
men occupying seats while half-a-dozen ladies were 
standing, and blushed for his sex. 

Of Lady Cork, an eccentric and penurious woman, 
residing in London, Sydney Smith tells this story : 

‘She was once so moved by a charity sermon that 


she begged me to lend her a guinea for her contribu- | 


Cluett’s Crown Collars and Cuffs and Monarch 
Shirts, sold by leading dealers. [Adv, 


———_—_———— 
*£100 Doses One Dollar,” is true of only Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier, Adv, 


> 

J. Branine, Newton, Harvey Co., Kan., says if any 
one troubled with the asthma will send him a stamped 
and addressed envelope, he will tell them where to ob- 
tain a sure cure, [Ade. 


> 
For ten cents.—The St, Louis Magazine, distinctly 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly. 





tion. Ididso. She never repaid me, and spent it on | Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
herself.” for 10e. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 
ea nomee for $2.50. Address A. DeMenil, box 7, St. Louis, Mo, [Adv. 


“COMMON.” 


Not many years after the war of the Revolution 


| there was a jury trial in which the plaintiff’s counsel 


supported his case by quoting the common law of Eng- 
land. There were two or three old soldiers on the 
jury, and the defendant’s lawyer, a mere pettifogger, 
thought that an appeal to their ignorance and preju- 
dices would be the most effective reply. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, assuming the air of an indig- 
nant patriot, “how dare the counsel quote to you the 
common law of England. Some of you helped to give 
that country a good beating, and are you to be insulted 
by having its common law flung at you. Why didn’t 
the counsel quote to you its best law? I tell you, gen- 
tlemen, that we Americans are worthy of having its 
uncommon law quoted to us.”’ He won his case, as 
that jury would not be insulted with any common 
law. 

It seems from the following sketch, published by the 
Kentucky State Journal, that the ambiguity of the 


| word common has caused the Legislature of that State 


to be censured: 


| “What are you thinking about now, Uncle Ned?” 
was asked the latter as he was sitting on a salt barrel. 


“Well, sah, I’se jes’ thinkin’ dat Kentucky had 

A 

“Why s 

“Weil, mand see da was dat Legislatur down da ter 
F rankfort all le as’ wintah and dis spring till corn plant- 
in’ time a passin’ a new skule law.’ 

“Tou,” 

‘An’ whut does yer tink is de outcome?” 

“Well, they passed a very good school law. 

“No, sah. Dey wus paid a thousand dolk a a day, 
and de result wer dat at las’ dey passed nuffin’ buta 
common skule law, wen fur dat big pay dey outer 
passed a uncommon school law. Da’s no skule per- 
gression in dis State, suah.”—Aentucky State Journal. 





“WIFE.” 


Ruskin, whose voice is that of a prophet, recalling 


| men and women to those domestic ways in which 
| pleasantness and peace are found, thus writes of the 


beautiful word “wife :”’ 


It is the great word in which the English and Latin 
languages conquered pd French and Greek. hope 
day get a word for it instead of 
Jemme. 

But what do you think it comes from? The great 

value of the Saxon w ords i is that they mean something. 
Wife means “weaver.’ 

You must either be house-wives or house-moths, re- 
member that. In the deep sense you must either weave 
men’s fortunes and embroider them, or feed upon and 
bring them to decay. 

. Wherever a true wife comes, home is always around 
er. 

The stars may be overhead, the glow-worm in the 
night’s cool grass may be the fire at her feet, but home 
is where she is, and for a noble woman it stretches far 
around her, better than houses ceiled with cedar or 
painted with vermilion—shedding its quict for those 
who else are homeless. 

This, I believe, is the woman’s true place and power. 





—~+{4>>- 
or 


HIS WIND INSTRUMENT. 

Those who have attended philosophical and scientif- 
ic lectures may have had reason to remember the mor- 
tification of the professor when, after the statement on 
some phenomenal fact, and what will happen in a cer- 


| tain experiment, he finds that the experiment will not 


“go off.” If a man of science is going to illustrate 
something by a “‘living subject,” he needs to be sure 


of him—as much as he does of his laboratory appa- 


Misther | tus, and possibly a little more so. Here isan in- 


stance: 


“Gentlemen,” said the professor, to his medical stu- 
dents assembled in clinic, “‘1 have often pointed out to 
you the remarkable tendency to consumption of those 
who play upon wind instruments. In this case now be- 
fore us, we have a well-marked development of lung 
disease, and I was not surprised to find, on questioning 
the patient, that he is a member of a brass band. Now, 
sir,” continued the professor, addressing the consump- 
tive, ‘“‘will you please tell the gentlemen what instru- 
ment you play on?” 

“I blays der drum,” said the sick man, 


—_—_—__—_+@———_— 
AN ARTIST. 


The fitful hare was beaten in the race by the plod- 
ding tortoise. Even so in the race of life, steady, in- 
telligent application outruns the wayward genius that 
rests to-day and hastens onthe morrow. Garcia, the 
famous music-teacher who taught Jenny Lind to sing, 
once uttered a remark concerning his pupil which 
youth should study. He said: 


Jenny Lind was not much of an actress, and her 
only genius was in the power of continuous applica- 
tion. The reason of her enormous progress in so short 
a time was this: 

That, after a first and thorough explanation, she 
knew how to apply herself in the right way to 
study. 

Her medium notes were very bad, but she used them 
so skilfully that great critics often spoke of the quality 
and beauty of every register of her voice. That is to 
be what may truly be called an artist. 


~or 


A GREAT EMPIRE. 


One-seventh part of the land surface of the earth, 
and one twenty-eighth part of its whole area, consti- 
tutes the dominion of the Czar of all the Russias. More 
than one hundred millions of people call him father, 
and are under his absolute government. 


In Russia a child is born on an average every eight 
seconds throughout the year, and a death occurs every 
eleven seconds. At the present rate of increase the 
population will double in about sixty years. 

But Russia is very far behind most civilized nations 
in the care of children, and in the preservation of life. 
Statistics show that sixty per cent. of all the children 
die under the age of five years. 

The average duration of life in Russia is only twenty- 
six years, which is much below the average in the 
western countries of Europe, and in the United 
States, 


Lactart (the Acid of Milk). 

The most refreshing and healthful acid drink ever 
produced, possessing the important virtues of butter- 
milk. For sale by all druggists. AVERY LACTATE Co., 
Boston, Mass. lAdr, 


Se nn 

The Highest Medical Authorities Concede 
ANGLO-SWISS MILK FOOD to be the BEST prepared 
Food for Infants and Invalids. Ask Druggists, or write 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co.,86 Hudson St., New | 
York, for their pamphlet, “Notes regarding Use of 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in previ- 
ous issue of this paper.) (Adv. 
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Asthma,—Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. Prepared from 
a German recipe obtained bythe late Jonas Whitcomb, 
in Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when 
all other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned 
by him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give immediate relief. It con- 
tains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever; an 
infant may take it with perfect safety. JOSEPH BuUR- 
NETT & Co., Manuf’rs and Proprietors, Boston. —[ Adv. 
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MISS NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS open 
their English and French Family and Day School, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Sept. 24th. Circulars ready. 


COLGATE ACADEMY. Boys *Preparatory School, 
Thorough Drill, Excellent moral and re ligious tone, 
Address JAMES W. Forp, Hamilton, N.Y. 


S ° LOUIS SHORTHAND INSTITUTE.— 

Shorthand thoroughly taught by mail or in person, | 
Best field for educated ladies. Graduates aided to posi- 
tions. Address BARNES & Hay WARD, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Morgan Park Military Atateny, 


organ Park, Cook 
A eee Preparatory School for Boys. Send for Cata. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANC Is A. WALKER, Pres’ ste WwW EBSTER WELLS, Sec’ y- 


POUGHKEEPSIE 
Fits for any College or Gove rnment _s :. for nl 
iness and Social Relations. U. S. officer, detailed by Sec- 
retary of War, Commandant, Springfield Cadet Rifles. 
OTIS BISBEE, President, 
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Select. Home comforts 

study. No limitations : 

personal supervision, } 
«di school in America. For ca 
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BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. _ 
vou course, TWO YEARS; shorter course, ONE YEAR. 
The Delsarte System of Ge Sture, and acomplete course 


of wd training. Term begins Oct. 9, 
erset_ St., Boston, Mass., after Oct. ist to 9th from 10 to 
12 A.M. For circulars, address Moses True Brown, Prin, 


THE OLD RELIABLE CENTENNIAL CEMENT. 
AN ST 


AN’S STRATENA! 
Best in the world for MENDING ALL KINDS of 
MATERIAL. Drugzgists say so. GET the GENU- 
INE. Full name blown in bottle. Stronger than Glue, 


AGENT Wanted for our new book, BURTED CI- 

TIES RECOVERED. Buried Nations 
exhumed; oblite rated history rewritten, The doings of 
Patri jarchs, Prophets and Kings unfolded. Great discov- 
eries. Latest researches. Te: stimony from Pyramids,Tem- 
ples and Ruins. Plain toachild; absorbing to all. Richly 
Jllus’d. New maps. Low price, Sells grandly. Subseribers 
delighted, Brad ES aon & Co.,66 N 4th St.,Phila.,Pa. 


[IW ENGLAND 


GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


SIC. Vocal and Instrumental and Tuning. 
f mu Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Portraiture. 
ORATORY. Literature and Languages, 
a Elegant accommodations for 500 lady students, 
FALL TERM begins Sept. 1th. Beautifully [lust’d 
Calendar free. Address E. TOURJEE, Director. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE OF 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, Boston, 


Gives a full account of the great Care for Health; 
the thorough preparation for College, for Busi- 
ness, and the Mass, Institute of Technology; the | 
facilities for Special Students ; and the unusual ar- 
rangements for Young Children. 


Apply at 1 Som- 
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TO LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose C hina 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Goid Band Moss 
Rose Decorated Toilet Set. Ba full Pics address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, 
P.O. Box 289, 31 re 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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NGALLS’ Manual of Faney Work, New RNfon, a 

Book of Instructions and Patterns, for Artistic 

Needle Work, Kensington FE mbroidery, etc. Price, 
Book for CRAZY PATCHWORK, = 

Book of WORSTED Cross-Stitch PATTE RNS, - 

MACRAME LACE and RICK-RACK BOOK, - - 

New Book of DARNED LACE PATTERN - 






















Book of CROCHET and KNITTED LACE ‘Patterns, 

5 COLORED Cro. =Bttte h Patte erns, - - We. 
8 TIDY PATTERN - - - We. 
6 POINT RUSSE Parte R NS 0c. 


Re tail Price of all these Books and Patte rns, s. $1. m. 
YPECIAL OFFER: — these Books and Patterns for 
$1.00 and ‘ees 2c. stamps. Cireulars Free. 

Address in F, 
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this I -_ ribe the fact that 
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arrhaa ‘ine chole. me a 
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DR. HAIR’S 


ASTHMA CURE. 


An Infallible Specific. 

Mr.O har - s Bagge, San Bernardino, Cal., : 
1883. It is eighteen months since I used any of your 
pr ure. I feel that [ean safely say that Iam en- 
tirely cured, [have never enjoyed better health than I 
do now, 

Our sixty-four-page treatise containing the nature, 
forms and treatment of ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, HAY 
FEVER and CATARRH, informa- 
tion sent free. 

DR. B. W. HAIR & Ohio. 
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Cincinnati, 


Nickel - Plated 
Samples, each We, 
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per dozen, 6le¢, By 
mail,postage paid, 
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HE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk, 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
| mothers. Keeps in all climates, Commended by physi- 
cians. Sold everywhere, Send for our Book on The Care 
and Feeding of Infants. Sent free. DOLIBER, GOOD- 
ALE & CO.,,4l and 42 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass, 


and Linen-M arker. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


This Marker will prove a source of pleasure and 
profit to any boy or girl. Each Marker contains suf- 
ficent type to set any name, thus enabling you to 
print cards, and mark all articles of clothing, 

The Marker is made of metal beautifully chased 
and silver-plated. With each we inclide—Three 
sets of type, two sets of figures, one bottle 
Indelible Ink, one can Print- 
er’s Ink, Tweezers, Pad, and 
full directions. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Until October Lith, we shall include 
one package each of Gold and 
Silver Bronze, for printing cards 
in gold and silver. Also fifty hand- 
some assorted Floral Cards, 


Price of Complete Outit, $1.00. 


Postage and packing, 15 cts. extra. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Renewal of Book Offer in 
Companion of June 12, 1884, 
Owing to the unusual and urgent de- 
mand for these books, we will con- 











tinue to send them for the very low prices named in the advertisement referred to, 


MASON & G0., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





AUGUST 21, 1884. 

















For the Companion. | 


WHO MARRIED THEM? 
An Old Farmer on the Witness-Stand, 


Now, what was the question, Jedge? 
What did I understand ? 

‘or askin’ questions crosswise 
You're raally the marster hand. 

You see us both afore ye, 
Some older’n we used to be: 

I married Jane Marsh that was, 
And Jane Marsh married me, 

L lived to Wickittyquock, 
And worked to Mohegan, nigh; 

An’ Jane, she lived to Gungywomp, 
With Sz i fo 














rah Matilda Fry 
As that was the shortest cut, 
“Twas nat’ral enough, you see, 
That | sheuld come acrost Jane, 
And Jane should come acrost me, 


Way down in the daisied parster, 
With the cows all grazin’ about, 

And leetle twitterin’ birds 
A-flickerin’ in and out, 

And buttereups and butterflies 
As yaller as gold could be,— 

"Twas there that I courted Jane, 
And there Jane courted me. 


She was little, an’ thin, an’ shy, 
Like the slip of the summer moon 

That comes out new in the sky 
When roses are red in June; 

She wouldn't 7 yes nor no,— 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











| Brother B——? They do say the old fellow has 
had a pretty bad fall from grace.” 

Then the blacksmith would tell some wicked 
scandal about a church-member, usually ending 
with the exclamation, ““That’s one of those fine 

Christians we hear so much about!” 
| One day, the old deacon called at the shop. The 
blacksmith, as usual, began to retail the misdeeds 
of some member of the church, chuckling as he 
talked. 


| for a few minutes, “did you ever read the story in 
| the Bible about the rich man and Lazarus ?” 
| “Yes, sir, many a time,—but what of it ?” 
“Well, you remember what it says about the 
dogs, don’t you—how they came and licked Laz- 
arus’s sores ? now, do you know that you remind 
me of those dogs—you’re so fond of licking the 
sores of Christians.” 
The blacksmith was so annoyed by the jokes 


slanderous reports about religious people. 


~~ 
or 





EVERETT’S ORATORY. 





form speaker ever heard in the United States. 
stowed the greatest pains upon his speeches, and tried 
to make them so complete that not a word or a gesture 
should be suggested by the inspiration of delivery. 
His orations were planned with so much forethought 
that no afterthought was allowed to change even the 


No actor ever had more confidence in his art than had 





But land! any lank could see 
That | was in love with Jane, 
And Jane was in love with me, | 


What minister tied the knot? 
Who married us? Yes; oh, well— 

Now that you've come to the p'int, 
That's ez enough to tell, 

The mini ? Yes: jes’ so! | 
‘T'was the jestice, that used to be,— 

Squire Holcomb, of Quockataug, 

le married Jane Marsh and me. 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





_ +e, 
For the Companion. 
PRINCESS ALICE. 


Hardly any book has been published for years 
which has a more decided moral tone, or is more 
helpful to the souls of those who read it, than the 
letters of Princess Alice, printed by permission of 
her mother, Queen Victoria. 

The Princess was a woman who would have 
adorned any station, and whose character can best 
be described by the word Jovely. Her devotion to 
her mother, to her husband and to her children 
was intense. 
her own pleasure, her time and her labor to them. 

Perhaps it will be said that these are not un- 
common traits, and that of thousands of women 
the same statement is true. but no 
one can read the Princess's letters, which reveal 
her inner life, without discovering that her devo- 
tion was of a different character and of a more 
earnest type than is that of most women. Her | 
death, which was due to her ardent love for her | 
child, also proves it. 

She was deeply and sincerely religious. She 
referred everything that came to her to the all- 
wise providence of God. But her faith was at one 
time disturbed and interrupted. It was during 
her residence at her hushand’s capital in Hesse. 

The famous German skeptic Strauss lived at 
Darmstadt, and the Princess wished to know him. 
They met in 1866, and for four years they met 
frequently. The philosopher had a great influence | 
over the Princess. She began to doubt—then to 
disbelieve. 

Strauss flattered her by proposing to dedicate to 
her his work on Voltaire. As she then felt, she | 
did not object to the compliment, and accepted the 
dedication. But the time came when she learned 
the emptiness and the unsatisfactory leanness of 
soul that infidelity brings. 

She had just returned from a pleasure trip to 
Italy, and while still resting from her journey, 


She was always ready to sacrifice 


That is so, 


| this consummate rhetorician in his oratorical tactics. 


curve of an attitude or the uplifting of an eyebrow. | 


is the chias-modus, a fish that attains the length of 
only thirteen inches. 

The top of its head is the principal light-giving or- 
gan, and its fins gleam with phosphorescent light. It 
is not alone remarkable as a light-giver. It has a jaw 
so arranged that it can seize fish twice its size and 
easily swallow them. 

Its stomach has the elastic quality of India rubber. 
It stretches to enormous proportions, and appears like 
a great transparent balloon hanging under the fish, and 
containing its prey. 

The last expedition sent out by France brought to 
light some remarkable forms. The dredge off Morocco 


| brought up from a depth of one and one-half miles a 


“Mr. A.,” interrupted the deacon, after listening | 


of the loungers in his shop about “dogs who lick | 
sores,” that he seldom after that indulged in 


Edward Everett was perhaps the most finished plat- | 
He be- | 


It was well known that he had certain tricks of de- | 


livery. But so carefully were they rehearsed that only 
the initiated hearer could detect them in the public per- 
formance. ‘The art conceals the art!” was said again 
and again by the cultured persons who listened to 
him. 


In his oration on Washington there is a passage of 
thrilling power in which he apostrophizes the patriots 
of the Revolution. Once, when he was to deliver the 
oration, there was an old soldier of the Revolution 
among those who had been invited to meet the orator 
in the vestry and accompany him to the platform. 

When the old soldier was introduced to Mr. Everett, 
that gentleman took him aside and requested him to 
rise and stand before the audience when he should 
hear certain words that he would address to him per- 
sonally. The orator began his oration, and soon held 
his audience in rapt attention. When he reached the 
point in which the old soldier was to take a part, he 
turned towards him with the exclamation, “Rise, ven- 
erable man!” 

The old man rose from his chair. 

“Sit down, sir! sitdown! It is we who should stand 
in your presence!” 

RKiounds of applause greeted the act, and even those 
who knew the orator’s tactics thought that, for once, 
he had been betrayed into an improvisation. 

“What a strange man that Mr. Everett is!’ said the 
old man to his neighbor, as he took his seat. “He asked 
me to rise, and now he tells me to sit down. I don’t 
understand it.”’ 








One of his favorite devices was to provide himself | 


with the physical object to which he intended to refer, 
and at the proper moment exhibit it to the audietice. 
In his oration on Webster, he spoke of him as “some 
mighty admiral, dark and terrible; his broad pennant 
streaming at the main, the stars and stripes at the fore, 
the mizzen and the peak.” 
As he spoke these words, he caught up from the 


| table the flag of the Union and waved it to and fro. 


Shouts of applause greeted the apparently unconscious 
but studied gesture. 

In the days when the public were excited about the 
laying of the first ocean telegraph, he described in an 
eloquent speech the electric wire which was destined 
to lie on the ocean’s bed and connect two continents. 
In the midst of the description, he took ony from 
his pocket a piece of the Atlantic cable, and held it 
up before the wondering eyes of the audience. 

He spoke of it as murmuring through leagues of 
ocean the thought of America, and as being a greater 
wonder than the printed page which murmured to us 
through the centuries the thought of Homer. As he 


| uttered this, he held up asmall copy of the “Iliad” 


and the “Odyssey.” 

It was a pleasure to listen to this brilliant master of 
the rhetorician’s art. But — as was the taste, 
the heart remained unmoved. Every one admired the 
orator; few went away mastered by his ideas. The 
secret of this destitution of power was that the rhetoric, 
and not the idea, had mastered the orator. 


<4 
> 


DEEP-SEA CREATURES, 
The ocean water at depths of a mile or more is so 


dense, and its pressure so great, that glass bottles forced 
down into it are crushed to powder, and tubes of metal 








was playing with her two little sons. Prince 
Ernest ran into the next room, and his mother 
followed him. They returned a moment later, 
but in the meantime Prince Fritz had fallen out 
of the window. 

The poor little fellow was mortally hurt upon 
the stone pavement. A few hours later he died 
in his mother’s arms. That was the time to test 
the value of no faith. A trust in God had carried 
her hopefully, if sadly, through the loss of her 








father,—Prince Albert. What could philosophy 
do for her now? She wrote the answer after- | 
ward. 


“The whole edifice of philosophical conclusions | 
which I had built up for myself, I find to have no | 
foundation whatever—nothing of it is left—it has | 
crumbled away like dust. What should we be, 
what would become of us, if we had no faith—if 
we did not believe that there is a God who rules 
the world and each single one of us ?” 


———__—+@r—- — 
SILENCED. 


He is a wise man who knows when to refrain 
from answering a fool, and when to answer him 
according to his folly. There was a discreet old 
New England deacon who possessed this gift. In 
the same village with the deacon there lived a 
blacksmith, who delighted in retailing slanderous 
reports about professed Christians. It was his 
habit, when a religious man came into his smithy, 
to call out to his workman, 

“I say, ‘Tom, have you heard that story about 


are twisted and flattened out of shape. That living 
creatures inhabit those dense and heavy depths is a 
wonderful instance of the adaptations of nature, and 
proof of a Wisdom that is equal to any emergency. 
From the under-world of the sea—where the pressure 
is two and a half tons to the square inch—the explor- 
ers’ dredges bring up curious fishes, with bodies con- 
structed on purpose to bear this terrible environment 
of weight. 


Their bony and muscular systems are not fully de- 
veloped; the bones are permeated with pores and fis- 
sures. The caleareous matter is at a minimum, and 
the bones of the vertebra are joined together so loose- 
ly that in lifting the larger fishes out of the water they 
often fall apart. The muscles are all thin, and the 
connective tissue seems almost wanting. Yet these 
fishes are able to dart about and capture prey. 

It is another interesting fact that no light penetrates 
these ocean abysses,—all below twelve hundred feet 
being total darkness,—and this necessitates another 
adaptation of the deep-sea inhabitants. They carry 
lanterns. A scientific writer in the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord says: 

Many of these deep-sea fish have special organs 
upon their sides and heads that are known to possess a 
luminous quality. Other organs are considered acces- 
sory eyes, so that the fishes have rows of eyes upon 
their ventral surfaces looking downward, while near 
are luminous spots that provide them with light. 

One of the largest of these deep-sea torchbearers is 
a fish six feet long, with atall dorsal fin extending 
nearly the entire length of the body. ‘The tips of this 
fin are luminous, and also a broad patch upon its head. 
Along the sides of the body is a double row of lumi- 
nous scales. One of the most ferocious of these deep- 
sea forms is the Chanliodus. Its mouth is fairly over- 
flowing with teeth that protrude in a most forbidding 
manner. The fins are all tipped with flaming spots, 


while along the dorsal surface extends a row of spots 
that appear like so many shining windows in the fish, 
through which light is shining. 

The little fishes called “*‘Bombay ducks” are lumi- 
nous over their entire surface, and when numbers are 
collected together, they present an astonishing specta- 
One of the most interesting of these light-givers 





cle. 








fish that appeared to be all head or mouth. It was of 
small size, and the length of the mouth was about four- 
fifths of the entire body; so that if the body had been 
severed behind the head, it and two or three like it 
could have been stowed away in its capacious pouch. 
It probably moves very slowly, scooping mud and ooze 
into its mouth, sifting ont the animal parts and reject- 
ing the rest. 
+ er 


For the Companion, 
GONE. 


The shadow of a tent I saw, 
Along the sloping sand, 

A tent upon a headland high,— 
That bulwark of the land. 


By day I heard the campers’ laugh; 
And when the evening star 

Shone soft above the sea’s dark rim, 
Like lamp of lighthouse far,— 


How jubilant the sweep of song 
That burst from out that tent, 

A song to which the roaring sea 
Its bass deep-sounding lent. 


To-day that tent is gone! It left 
No trace upon the sand, 

A lonely sky is overhead; 
Below, a lonely land. 


And yet the campers’ song goes on; 
It sounds along the shore, 

I hear it in the snowy surf 
That breaks in wild uproar. 


Is life a tent, a transient tent, 
Do not we often say ? 

A shadow on the stretching sand, 
So swift we pass away ? 

To-night I sit alone and hear 
The songs my dead did sing, 

And in mine ears their voices clear 
Will never cease to ring: 

The song of deeds by souls that went 

ike saints in garments white; 

Of honest speech, of highest aims, 

That sought and found the light. 


Oh, vanished tents of pilgrim lives, 
So transient by the sea, 
What though the singer must pass on? 
The song shall stay with me. 
E. A. RAND. 
oo —____—_——__ 


BATTLE WITH SNAKES. 

Common black snakes, though not venomous, are 
ugly fighters when provoked, and persons not special- 
ly armed for such antagonists will do well to avoid 
them. Conflicts are not unusual with these snakes 


when they are found ona travelled road, and according | 


to the following story, told in an exchange, there is a 
cross-road in Delaware County, N. Y., that might 
make a classic traveller think of the old way to Lake 
Lema. A few weeks ago a man was driving along 
this cross-road (near Bridgeville, N. Y.), when he saw 
a large black snake, and got out of his wagon to kili it 
with his whip. But the assaulter was assaulted in his 
turn, and so vigorously that he was glad to run. 


The snake chased him nearly a quarter of a mile, 
and finally the man scrambled up a tall rock to get out 
of its way. The snake went up the rock after him, 
and was ready for battle again, when a lucky stroke 
of the whip disabled it. 

In the same spot by the road large black snakes con- 
tinued to be seen by passers-by, who concluded to let 
them alone. One day, however, a man by the name 
of Neil saw four of the enormous reptiles there, sun- 
ning themselves, and believed he could kill them with 
his heavy walking-stick. 

As he approached, one of the serpents crawled away 
in the bushes, but the others prepared to defend them- 
selves. Neil killed one of them by a skilful blow, but 
before he could strike either of the others, one of them 
sprang at him, instantly coiling itself about one of his 
legs, and moving rapidly upward toward his body. 

The remaining snake then crawled away up the 
road and stopped as if to watch the result of the fight. 
The one that had attacked Neil reached his waist be- 
fore he could stay its movements, and then, by a strong 
grasp, he caught it with his left hand around the neck. 

He put all his strength to choking the serpent, and 
succeeded in compelling it to loosen its folds. Neil 
then threw it to the ground and struck it, dealing a 
blow that evidently stunned it. 

He had no time to follow up his advantage, for the 
snake that had retreated up the road came gliding 
swiftly back to the aid of its companion. The squire 
met it half-way, and as it came toward him, with its 
head raised in the air, he struck it with his cane, and 
stretched it apparently lifeless in the road. 

The squire now thought the battle over, but what 
was his surprise to see another snake, probably the 
one that had crawled away at the beginning of the 
attack, coming toward him from the bushes. He 
aimed a blow at this one, but it avoided it, and with a 
quick movement wrapped itself around his arm and 
glided toward his neck. 

In desperation, Neil dropped his stick and made a 
clutch at the snake, and caught it around the body, 
just below the head. As inthe case of the one who 


had coiled about his leg, he forced this one to uncoil | 


itself by choking it with all his might. 

Still holding it by the neck, he picked up his cane, 
and pounded it until it was dead. He then turned his 
attention to the other two, and was eurprised to see 
that they had both regained consciousness, and were 
crawling slowly away. 

He followed and killed them both. Three of the 
snakes were of the blue-racer species, and were each 
six feet long. The fourth one, which was the one he 
killed first, was a common black snake, four feet long. 


DEFENDING THEIR FATHERS’ GRAVES. 


One of the pathetic incidents of Prof. Catlin’s tour 
of England and Scotland with his troop of Iowa Ind- 
jans was the anxiety of Shon-ta-yi-ga (Little Wolf) 
about the burial of his child, who died at Dundee. He 
was afraid the white men would rob his baby’s grave. 
A correspondent of one of our Boston papers writes 
of a recent attempt upon an Indian sepulchre, in a 
place where it happens that a few of the fading race 
are still living to guard the ashes of their fore- 
fathers : 


Down in the picturesque and rugged town of North 
Stonington (Ct.), the last remnant of the once power- 
ful tribe of Pequot Indians live on a State reservation 
set off to them more than a hundred years ago. 

They are about half-civilized and are rapidly dying 
out. Their houses are shanties and bark huts, and 
they live by farming, hunting and fishing. Their little 
village is on the shore of Lantern-Hill Pond, and to 
the east of them, on the mountain-side, is the old Ind- 
ian burying-ground, which contains the ashes of many 
thousand Pequots. It has been the tribal cemetery for 
centuries, and is an object of great interest to every 
one. 

Lately it has been invaded by unscrupulous relic- 





| hunters, and the Indians have been put to much trouble 
to keep them away. 

The other day, a stranger stuck a spade into the 
| large mound over the tomb of one of the Pequot kings, 
| the one which is said by the Indians to be the grave of 

Sassacus, and had dug in four or five feet before he 
was discovered. 

Instantly he was the object of pursuit of a half- 
dozen Indians, with their dogs and revolvers. He fled 
to his boat, rapidly rowed across the pond, and 80 es. 

| caped. The Indians have reverently filled up the 
| grave. ‘They threaten to shoot the first of the vandais 
| they find prowling about the cemetery hereafter. 
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HOW IT HAPPENED. 


The following story is not only a good one to laugh 
at, but it is instructive. It shows how necessary it is 
when one hears something injurious about another 
person to know all of the circumstances. Had it not been 
for the last question and answer, which reveal the fact 

| that the correspondence referred to was for business 
and not for less commendable purposes, a grave injus- 
tice might have been done to the reputations of the 
young ladies. A correspondent of the Graphic tells 
the story about a young New York artist. He had 
been sent to make drawings of some of the scenes at 
Vassar College Commencement, and spent several days 
there, during which he made pleasant acquaintances 
with several of the lady teachers and some of the 
gushing young graduates. 


| 


Toa group of young ladies one day he made the re- 
mark in a quiet manner, that though he had never be- 
fore been at Vassar or enjoyed the acquaintance of any 
of its charming inmates, he had had letters from several 
hundred of the students there. 

The young ladies naturally expressed their surprise. 

“Not anonymously, I hope?” suggested one of them. 

“Oh, no!” replied the artist, “they used their real 
names. I filed their letters, and on comparing them 
with the priuted accounts of the Commencements, I 
found that the writers had used their true names. 
Some even kindly sent me their photographs.” 

“Their photographs! And you astranger to them!” 
exclaimed the girls in chorus. 

“A perfect stranger. But they sent not only their 
pictures but their dimensions, complexions and all 
that. They even wrote details of the color.of their 
hair, their eyes, their dimensions around the shoulders, 
| busts and waists, and they even sent me the numbers 

of the gloves, shoes and hose they wore.” 
| I don’t believe a word of *,” exclaimed one of the 
prospective graduates. 
| But it is strictly true,” he protested. ‘And, more- 
over, they always asked me to send them some such 
articles as bonnets, wraps, dresses and even jewelry.” 

“And, of course, you did not disappoint the foolish 
creatures?” asked one sarcastically. 

“Oh, never; I was only too glad to oblige them. 1 
made it a rule to attend to their every wish asa matter 
of business.” 

“And pray, sir,”’ asked one of the teachers, “what 
business were you then engaged in?” 

“T was a corresponding clerk for Messrs A. T’. 
Stewart & Co.,” was the reply, which made a merry 
group of the indignant young women. 
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LITTLE AFRICANS’ PLAYTHINGS, 
It takes but little to please children,—and many of 
us, like Eliza Cook, have wished ourselves back to the 
days,— 





“When sticks of peppermint possessed 
A sceptre’s power to sway the breast, 
And heaven was round us while we fed 
On rich, ambrosial gingerbread.” 

As for playthings, the fancy of the little folks is 
everywhere pretty much the same, and about equally 
simple. ‘Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 
A missionary, writing to the Methodist Recorder, 
speaks of the toys with which the children in Africa 
amuse themselves. 








The girls in Africa, as elsewhere, are fond of dolls; 
but they like them best alive, so they take puppies for 
the purpose, and carry them about tied to their backs, 
as their mothers carry babies. Some of them ‘play 
baby” with little pigs. The boys play shoot with a 
gun made to imitate the ‘white man’s gun.”’ 

Two pieces of cane tied together make the barrels, 
the stock is made of clay, and the smoke is made of 
a tuft of loose cotton. In one African tribe, the boys 
have spears made of reeds, shields, and bows and 
arrows with which they imitate their fathers’ doings; 
and they make animals out of clay, while their sisters 
“jump the rope.”’ Besides, the African children, like 
children all over the world, enjoy themselves ‘‘making 
believe.” They imitate the life around them, not 
playing “keep house,” “go visiting,” or ‘‘give a party,” 
because they see none of these things in their homes; 
but they pretend building a hut, making clay jars, and 
crushing corn to eat. 


| ——————_~@r—_ 
LAFAYETTE AND THE BOY. 

Great men are too apt to overlook little incidents 
and the little people to whom little incidents mean a 
great deal. Lafayette was not one of that kind. With 

| a faculty, like Henry Clay’s, of remembering persons 
and faces, he had a considerate spirit, and an affabili- 
ty not merely French, but finely humane. The follow 
ing incident illustrates his benign manner and thought- 
ful kindness: 








The late William H. Brown, of Boston, was a mere 
boy when Lafayette last visited that city. When the 
Marquis drove through the streets one day, young 
Brown, clad in a brand-new suit of clothes, was fore- 
most in the throng that pressed about his carriage and 
applauded him, and by some mischance the boy stum- 
bled and fell almost under the feet of the horses. 

He narrowly escaped being killed, but was rescued 
more scared than hurt, but with his clothes covered 
with mud. A day or two later Brown was sent to mar- 
ket to buy the family dinner. . 

As he passed by Faneuil Hall, with his big basket 
on his arm, several distinguished gentlemen alighted 
from a carriage in front of the building. One of them 
was Lafayette, who, catching sight of Brown, ex- 
claimed,— 

“‘Why, this is the boy who had _ his clothes spoiled! 
Come with me;” and taking the boy by the hand, ‘e 
led him—basket and all—into the hall, where, with the 
other gentlemen, he “‘went the round,” viewing the 
pictures and other objects of interest. 

And he did not let go his hold upon Brown’s hand 
until he returned to the street to resume his seat in the 
carriage. 


ee 


A ToucHtING fact is reported in connection with the 
history of the cholera at Saint-Mandrier. One of the 
chief physicians of the navy takes his wife with him 
in his rounds at the hospital in order to inspire the 
populace with confidence, thus disarming the disease 
of a part of the terror which it impresses upon the 
ordinary imagination. 


AN old citizen in a country village being asked for 4 
subscription towards repairing the fence of the grave- 
yard, declined, saying, “‘I subscribed towards improv- 
in’ that buryin’-ground nigh onto forty years ago, aud 
my family haint had no benefit from it yet.” 


A LECTURER discoursing on the subject of ‘‘Health” 
inquired, ‘‘What use can a man make of his time whil« 
waiting for a doctor?” Before he could begin his an 
swer to his own enquiry, some one in the audience 
called out, “He can make his will.” 
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For the Companion. 
ROVER. 
“Now, Rover, I am very sure 
There is no reason why 
You shouldn’t talk as well as not 
If you will only try. 
“You're big enough and old enough 
Say, do you hear me, sir?— 
To be an educated dog, 
And not a common cur. 





«Come, do not be so lazy, now; 
Speak out—speak out, I say! 

Just try how easy ’tis to talk; 
Why—/ can talk all day. 


“Now, tell me: when you scratched and scratched, 
And made a dreadful hole 
Among the pansies yesterday, 
Was it a rat or mole? } 
“Why did you chew up Lulu’s doll? | 
And then my rubber shoe, - | 
Where did you hide it? won’t you tell? | 
Well, that is mean of you! } 
“But say, old fellow, was it you | 
That ate the candy up | 
That night we set it out to cool, 
And didn’t leave a sup? 


| 
“You won’t? Well, I’m ashamed of you! 

Go off, and snarl and growl, 
Like any other stupid dog, 

Just fit to bark and howl.” 8. D. 











For the Companion. 
MAMIE’S STORY OF “A GOOD TIME.” 


Oh, it was such fun! You see, Nannie and lit- 
tle brother Artie and I, we had all gone to grand- 
ma’s for the day and night, ’cause mamma and 
papa were gone on an excursion, and didn’t want 
us to stay home with only the cook. Grand- 
ma lives near the beach, and we always have 


| gathering moss in 


| filling their boat. 
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ing ’em dead ; they die in a jiffy.” 


“T aint boiling ’em alive!” he said. ‘I’m boil- | old nets, and Artie, he likes Nannie better than | 
Well, I had | me, 
never before dreamed that lobsters were cooked | naughty. 


*cause sometimes I shake him, he is so 
(Mamma says J amthe naughty one 


in that way, and I don’t feel as if mamma ought | then, ’cause I’m so impatient, and I’m going to 


to encourage such cruel things by eating ’em at all. | improve pretty soon.) 


Pretty soon we 


Well, Artie he wanted 
Nannie to be the 





MN 


went on to the 
water. I was go- 
ing to get a lot 
of moss to carry 
home, for it is so 
lovely there at 
grandma’s beach! 
and Nannie and 
Artie were going 
to dig sand. 
When we got by 
the rocks, we saw 
some men as busy 
as they could be 


a 


Rea 
a 


their baskets and 


I asked what they 
wanted of so 
much, and Artie 
cried out, “You 
dus do ’way from 
my grandma’s 
water!” The men 
laughed at him 
and called him the 


boss boy. They 
said they were 





one to go home 
with him; so, as 
I said, I staid be- 
hind. ‘The nice 
boy he went away, 
and by - and - by, 
when I finished 
the moss, I went 
along the beach 
and pretty soon I 
saw the little hut | 
where I guessed 
the nice  boy’s 
uncle lived. 

I peeped in a 
window and sure 
enough, there was 
a nice old man 
mending a big net. 
He had a thing 
like that my auntie 
ealls her  tattin 
bobbin; and he 
pulled twine out 
and in across the 
holes, and wove it | 
so beautifully; 
and I saw the nice 








going to sell it to 
people who dried it and stuffed beds with it. 


stuffing mattrasses. 


I | thcre, watching him too, only he was inside the 
|never knew before that sea-méss was good for | hut, and had his little sister by the hand. I know 
it was his sister, ’cause she had bare feet just ex- | 
The man said they made a great deal of money | actl y like his. 


boy standing 


She had a little ship, and I did | 


in selling the moss, and if I had more time for | want it for Artie somuch! So presently I called | 





| telling about it, I could describe the many uses he 
| said people made of it. While I was down the 
shore digging some for myself, Nannie and Artie 
and a nice boy who belonged to the men, stayed 
|on the rocks and got acquainted, and when Artie 
| fellin, all of a sudden, the nice boy got him out; 
{but Nannie only screamed and said he was 








a good time there. Well, she was busy 
making pies and cookies, and she told us 
children to run about and enjoy ourselves, 
only don’t get into mischief. So we did run 
about and we didn’t get into mischief, and 
fin’ly when we got tired of grandma’s yard 
we went out into the road and walked until 
we came to old Simon’s queer stone-kitchen 
house. We had often been there before, but 
we had never found him doing what he was 
at this time. He had a lot of dark-looking 
things like crabs on the floor, and in a bas- 
ket, and a round stove was there with a fire 
underneath and a lot of hot water on top. 
Artie had seen crabs on the shore, so he ran 
up and poked his finger at one of those in 
the basket and said, “Oh, me aint ’fraid!” 
when just as he said that, he screamed like 
a house on fire and pulled his finger away, 
and the basket all upset. Old Simon laughed. 
“Them’s lobsters,” he said. “Them aint 
crabs, young feller.” 

“Pooh!” said I, “I guess I know lobsters. 
My mamma has ’em to eat sometimes, and 
they’re red as beets, so now, Mr. Simon!” Then 
he laughed again an@ showed us a pile of red ones 
im a sink near by. He said he had been boiling 
em, and that*turned ’em red. He showed us just 
how he did it, too, and he took a live black one 
from the basket and dumped it right into the hot 

water. Yon oughter heard Nannie scold! “You 
bad man! to boil ’em alive! how cruel!” 


drowned. Artie was the only one who disobeyed 
grandma and got into mischief, you see. 

Well, we had to send him home after that. 
Nannie took him, ’cause I was so busy getting 
the moss to stuff my doll’s mattrass with, you 
see. And besides, I had heard the nice boy tell 
about his uncle who lived down the beach, and 
mended nets. And I thought Id like to peep in 
and sce how it was. Nannie didn’t care about 








in through the window, and asked if she 
would sell it to me for my shoes. (You 
see, I knew I had more at home.) Then 
the man and the boy laughed, and the 
little girl looked surprised, and I felt so 
*shamed, till at last we all got acquainted ; 
and the man promised to make me a ship 
for Artie, and then I went home and then 
night came soon, and by-and-by it was 
bed-time and grandma made us go to 
bed, ’cause she said the other chickens 
always went early. 

Well, the next morning, Nannie and 
Artie and I all went to get the ship, and 
grandma gave me some money to pay 
the man for it. He was a nice man, and | 
said I’d better keep the money to buy | 
candy with. But Nannie whispered to 
me that if I did, she’d tell everybody how 
mean I was, and so I said, “No, I thank 
you, Mr. Net-Mender. I aint so stingy as | 
that.” And he took the money and I took 
the ship, and Artie he was delighted to 
death. | 

We came home inthe afternoon, and 
oh! we had such a splendid time! Grand- 
ma’s beach is the nicest beach in the 
world! Mary D. Brine. 





oe 





For the Companion. 
HER PICTURE. 


How did he take her picture? 
He sat her on a chair, 

And smoothed her dainty ruffles, 
And roughed her shining hair. 

He brought a dancing monkey, 
And then a soldier brave, 

But spite of all, the baby 
Sat looking, oh, so grave! 

Till mamma stole behind her, 
And held her hand the while; 

And then the baby’s picture 
Was taken with a smile. 

JULIE M. LIPPMAN. 
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NUTS TOCR 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


a. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

Three maidens stood beside the * * * . 

Said Bess, “Quite long enough we’ve romped. You 
Will now please rest, and list to me, 

While 1 compose some lines * * * * * ****, 
“Heaven's brightest star, this morn, when * * * ***, 

Gave greeting to old Sol, ** ** * * **** 
Yet, which is not at all surprising, 

He did not even think to glance at you, 
“Nay, what cares he for maids like * * ? 

Our comfort he doth ever * * * * **, 
While with the heat we fume and fuss, 

He treads on high his path of light.” 
Omitted words in order place,— 

Initials name the brightest star; 
And in the finals we may trace 

The month in which he rules from far. 





2. 
HISTORICAL FIGURES. 
4. 1 
mw 2 « 8 
12 3 


Sc cae 


1.1 

Read in the letters from 1 to 14, right hand, the 
name of the Rhode Island governor who, it is believed, 
built the old stone mill at Newport. Read from 14 to 
1, left hand, the name of a man who said in exile: “I 
am the only man of American birth who has not a 
friend in America.” 

A short, jerking action. A lake with an Indian 
name. First month in the Jew’s sacred year. Animal 
resembling the weasel whose fur is very valuable. In- 
creased by adding an equal quantity. Name of a 
mountain peak. Pertaining to cases of conscience. A 
will. Ancient name of Brittany in France. To re- 
gain. A towel. A town of the Middle States. Faith- 
ful and true. 


Performed. 
3 
MIXED ACROSTIC, 





Select one letter from the name of each of these ob- 
jects; place the cight letters thus obtained in regular 
order, and thus make the name of a foreign city. 

OLIVER. 








4, 
DROP LETTER PUZZLES. 
1. E-i-i-i-i-y. 2. -0-0-0-0-8. 3. i-i-i-g. 


Fill in the spaces indicated by the hyphens with let- 
ters, and make words explaining the following defini- 
tions: 1, Fitness. 2, Unvarying time. 3, Passin~ or 
expressing judgment. 


CHARADE. 
Name of an island: 
They use me for a man; 
They use me for the sun; 
I represent ten thousand names, 
Yet stand alone for one. 





A fraction of a word, 
And nothing more am I; 
Yet most I seem like what I am 








A SMALL boy, after reading his lesson, was asked 
to relate in his own language what he had read, 
and he stated that “The young prince came riding 
down the side of the mountain on a milk-weed 
seed” (milk-white steed). 


“Turse children’s mothers is brothers,” said the 
little mother of a large family of dolls, “so they 
is each other’s aunties.” 


When most I sound a lie. 


Move up, move out, mov 
Proceed, advance, away ; 

Pass as you will, you but define 
My meaning in some way. 


2 on, 





The grand old world swings round 
Her prime divisions large; 

And on her natural surface holds 
This lesser half in charge. 


6. 
ANAGRAMS. 

Works of a celebrated Scottish writer: “The 
Guavids Charter.” “Clara Cheatadt.” ““Kallew; 
or, a Wrong Clock.” “Doviland Bridge.” “The 
Quilting Bee of Hannah O’Doora’s.” “Orrlee 
Bancroft.” “Ade; or, The Arab’s Ship.” 

Iris. 


E. L. E. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





Dog-Days. 


1. 1, Strapped—trapped—rapped. 2, Tracked 
—racked. 3, Harmed—armed. 4, Praised — 
raised. 5, Cheated—heated. 

2. Ear on S = Reason. 

art, 
3. 2d stanza = } Bonaparte. 
ia cot, 
4th stanza = { Walter Scott. 
D 
4. E B 
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BARBADOES. DEVASTATED. 
5. We perspire in dog-days = Weepers-Pyre-Inn- 









































































































The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 

can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion {1s sent to subscribers until a ex- | 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continu: —T" and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, whe an se mt by mail, 








should be made in Money Ordér: . Bank Checks, or | 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 


postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-oflice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be ad lressed to PERRY 

MASON & CU.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 








For the Companion. 


DECAYED FOOD. 

There can be no greater difference than that between 
life and death. In Jife millions of vital processes con- 
tribute to making good the incessant waste that is go- 
ing on in the human body, and its elimination from 
the system. They contribute to the performance of 
the body’s many functions; to the repair of possi- 
ble wounds; to the expulsion of morbid agents; and 
to the perpetuation of its kind in new individuals. 
All chemical and molecular changes mean just this. 

These processes are arrested at the moment of death. 
Then all chemical and molecular changes mean the de- 





composition of the entire substance into a few gases, 
with a small earthy residuum, none of which could in 
any way particularly endanger the health of the liv- 
ing. 

But ferments into vinegar, yet before it 
reaches the last stage it is a violent poison (alcohol) ,— 
this poison is secured only by arresting the change,— 


as sugar 


so in the process of animal decay, new chemical com- 
binations are produced, and exist for a time, which 
are exceedingly deleterious, whether received into the | 
stomach or the lungs. 
It has 
long been known that the gravest symptoms have often 
followed the eating of custard that has been kept too | 
long, 
Kqually familiar is the fact that a whole family has | 
often exhibited every symptom of violent poisoning | 
soon after rising from a dinner of meat soup. 
Chemistry has of late explained these and kindred 
facts. It has found that, during the early stages of 
decomporition, a most virulent poison is developed. | 


Just here is the danger from decaying food. 


because the egg in it is liable to speedy decay. 


This poison has been isolated from the mass, reduced | 
to its purest forra, its nature studied, and aname given 
it. It is just as really a poison as is arsenic or strych- 
nine. For this reason our laws cannot be too strin- 
gent, nor our inspectors too vigilant, in protecting the 
The taste of 
tainted meat may be hidden in savory soup, but the 
poison is not changed. 


people against the sale of bad meat. 


The eating of decayed fish often gives rise to severe 
attacks of cholera-morbus. A young man of our ac- 
quaintance lately died of this disease a few days after 
returning from Nantasket Beach, where he had _ par- 
taken of 

Ilis symptoms were as violent and his death as 
speedy as is common in An actual 
poison, as real and as powerful as arsenic, explains 
such an attack, 


a dinner of fish. 


Asiatic cholera. 


a 
THE OLD, OLD FLOWERS. 


The author of “Endymion” put as much truth as 
poetry into his line when he wrote, ‘A thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.” A dandelion is none the less beau- 
tiful because we have always seen it and it is too com- 
A gentleman presented a bouquet 
in which was one flower that struck her as 
so exquisite that she exhausted all her superlatives in 
its praise. 


mon to be noticed. 
to a lady, 


*Do tell me the name of it,”’ she said. 


“It is a potato-blossom,” replied the donor. 
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lilies sand ‘borders of sweet-williams and columbines of 
every hue, intermixed with circles of such annuals as 
mignonette and sweet alyssum, edged with bluebells 
or baby’s-breath. 

“Long beds are made of tulips of all colors, single 
and double, and clumps of peonics, phloxes, clove 
pinks, poppies and garden pinks, with a background 
of hollyhocks and monk’s-hood. ‘The martagon lilies, 
Kaster lilies, yellow lilies, and the iris, with its pure 
crimson bells, succeeded the tulips, and then the June 
roses, Which in these days of rose-gardens would not 
be thought very beautiful, but at that time 
glory. 

“Wifty kinds of garden roses were planted there, be- 
sides climbers and bush roses, and various kinds of 
monthly tea and a banksia, whose clusters of buff 
flowers were exquisitely beautiful. Of course these 
delicate roses were housed in the cellar during the 
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Old and Yellowed Clothes 
That have been made dingy by using the cheap Blues, 
full of acid, can be restored, to look bright as new, by 
using SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE when you wash, There 
is no excuse for your grocer not keeping it now, as ee 
wholesale grocers in all the larger cities have it in stock. 
Call for Red-top Box, Blue Label, 
- 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 
Dr. O. G. CILLEY, Boston, says: “I have used it with 
most remarkable success in dyspepsia and derangement 
of the liver and kidneys.” [Adr. 
en 


| ‘he would-be orator usually forgets what he wishes to 
| say when for the first time he surveys an audience | 
| from a platform. 


| meeting at Faneuil Hall, a man from Tennessee by the 


| subject. 


Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice for the teeth. Its superiority is a settled fact. 
The genuine made only by JOHN I. BROWN & Sons.[ Ade. 

> 

*Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my children to me,” 
says Mrs. C. L. Thompson, West Warren, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 


Indispensable for the Perfect En- 
joyment of Vacation 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 


597 Washington St., 
BosTon, MASS, 


=e BRADLEY 


TWO WHEELER. 


winter, but they added great beauty to the old garden 
in the summer. 

“Campanulas, foxgloves, pyrethrums and larkspurs 
also grew in abundance, and cut flowers always filled 
| dishes in the sitting-room and parlor. The blood-red, 
dark crimson and dwarf golden yellow sorts are very 
effective in mixed borders. Sweet-williams have been 
greatly improved, and produce flowers of large size 
and great richness of coloring.” 








en 
HOW TO HUNT. 


Homeopathic doses of advice often contain a great 
deal—though many people are disposed to estimate 
that kind of commodity according to its length. Very 
direct and practical was the “professional” direction 
given, years ago, by a native expert to a young hunter 
named Moses, who was anxious to know the best way 
to kill a “large haul” of game. 
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In his excursions through the woods along the upper 
Susquehanna, Moses often fell in company with parties 
of Indians, who visited the region for the purpose of 
hunting. In his intercourse with the Indians, he be- 
came acquainted with a chief belonging to the Seneca 
tribe, named Tom She nop. Shenop was a distinguished 
hunter as well as warrior, of a noble and dignified ap- 
pearance, and so easy in his manners that Moses soon 
formed with him a familiar acquaintance. 

He was invited to his camp, and often hunted with 
him through the day, and would stay with him over 


The only Two Wheeler that is 
absolutely free from Horse Mo- 
tion. 1 e irculars and 
~ Price List fre 

BRADLEY & co. Syracuse, N,Y. 


“Best article to sell we ever saw or 
handled, Sold over $30 worth of Ka- 
zoos to-day.”—Dodd & Bealer, Scran- 





KAZOO 





night. ton, Pa, “Best selling nove ity ever 
In these hunts Moses would always find him to be ld i n teiy anor & wally popular “The 
his superior, and became anxious to know how it was | \@ ane young.’ ; , 


| gross of ee ice andall sold inside of six hours.” 
| Bee ry, Beck & Obaugh, Lancaster, O. “Send at once 
50 gross Kazoos, Have but 4 gross left of 5) gross, 
| bought three weeks ago.” — Strong, Woodbury & Co.. 
toches N. Y. “Suld over 40 gross Kazoos in ten 
weeks. Hughes, Rochester, N. Y. Any tune can be 
played with it, and birds and animals imitated, also Bag- 
pipes and Punch and Judy. Minstrel and Specialty artists, 
Quartettes, Choruses, Dane ing and Campaign Clubs 
adopt it at sight, Price le.; by mail, lle. Kazoo with 


that Shenop should excel him so much in killing the | 
deer. He therefore inquired of the old chief one day 
how much he would ask to instruct him in the art of 
hunting the deer. 

The chief replied that he would do so for “a quart 
of rum,’’ but when Moses agreed to pay him this, he 
refused to tell him before he brought the rum. When 
the rum was handed to him, Shenop said,— 








“Weli, now, I'll tell you. You get up early, very | Whip, Cane, Fan or Trumpet attachment, l5e.; by mail, 
early in the morning; go to the head of little streams 2c. Libe ral discount to agents. Gro. D. SMITH, 53 
—there deer feed; walk slow—look sharp; bimeby St., Rochester, N. Y. Pianos, Organs, Music. 


you see him—then shoot close, and you kill him—that’s Me sntion this paper. 
au” 


“I Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


os HAY-FEVER %, 


ASTHMA and CATARRH 


Shrewd as the old Indian was, and simple as his in- | 
structions were, he gave more value than he got in his | 
bargain with the young hunter, 


+ ions 
AMUSING FRIGHT. 

**Buck fever” and “stage fright’? resemble each oth- 
erin that both paralyze—one the arm, the other the 
mouth. When an inexperienced hunter sees, for the 
first time, a deer bounding by him, he forgets to shoot. 


all sufferers to make a thorough trial of it.” Signed, 


H.W. BEECHER. 


A writer tells in the Boston Tran- | Sold by all druggists. For Pamphlets send to 


script two amusing stories of “stage fright :” Dr. M. M. TowNnsEnD, Frostburg, Md 
° . , ’ ol 
During the Harrison campaign, at a great political 
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[Adv. 
| 








will be sure in ninety cases in a hundred, and recommend 





Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 


(Ado. | respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 


OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 


and property by using inferior Oil when 

PRATT'’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 

present low price, : 
BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. ‘ 

PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., : 


46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


PERISHABLE SHOES. 


An Object Lesson, 

Take an old rubber band, or a piece of elastic that has 
been kept a few months. Stretch it, and you will see 
that the rubber cracks and remains limp. This will 
show you_the perishable nature of ordinary CON- 
GRESS SHOES. The elastic sides of any Cong 
shoe are sure to decay and become worthless UNL 
FRESH when you buy them. Consequently you should 
be made aware of one important fact in order that you 
may purchase your shoes INTELLIGENTLY. Bear in 
mind that shoes which have been handled by middlemen 
may have been piled up and held in stoc 
months, Itis true that these goods may look 
as ever, and the weakness of the elastics perhaps will 
not show until the shoes have been worn awhile. Be 
cautious about buying Congress Shoes which may 
have been shelved by piaeome n. If you want 
to be safe, buy the JAME EANS $38 IK, 
which is NOT ‘handled by 4 Minidte me n, but comes 
FRESH from the factory of James Means & Co. to 
the retailer. 


WASTE NOT MONEY ON INFERIOR SHOES 


And do not pay extravagant prices. Wear 


James Means $3 Shoe 


Finest One Skip for Gentlemen’s Wear, 
Button, Lace and Congress. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED IN. DURA- 
BILITY, COMFORT and STYLE. 

The shoes you have been wear- 
ing have been manufactured to 
sell. James Means and Co.’s 
Shoes are not manufactured to 
induce purchase by deceiving 
the eye; they are manufac tured 
to satisfy Ty hold the wearer’s 

rac 


























Shoes from the cel- 
ebrated factory of 
James 
Means & 
Co. have 
been 
tested 
many 
years by 








| hundreds of thousands of people. 

Ne until the introduction of James Means & Co.’s 
Shoes have economical people been able to purchase for 
$3 a perfectly satisfactory shoe. This is now easily with- 
in your reach, even if you live in the most distant corner 
of the country. Ask your retailer for it, and if he ean- 
not supply you, send your address by postal card to 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 39 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 


Music for 12c.; 100Horseshoe. Floral andBirdChromo 
Cards, lic. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St.. Boston. Mass, 











name of Pear (pronounced /ure) had expressed a de- 
sire to speak. 

Accordingly in due time he was called upon. Gra- 
ciously rising, and with apparent eagerness, he came 
forward; holding up one finger to his audience, he be- 
gan thus: 

“[—Pear’—— 

The assembled multitude patiently waited through 
| a long pause for more, but this was all! Pear had sat 
down. 

Another case is that of a gentleman of one of our 
large New England towns. Being much interested in 
phrenology, he proposed to give a lecture upon the 
The time was announced, a large audience 
assembled, and the lecturer duly appeared. Upon a 
table was placed a cast of a head. Approaching this, 
and laying his hands affectionately upon it, he began: 

“Ladies and gentlemen—This head’”’—— 

A long, long pause. 

Fixedly but minutely he looked at his audience; so 
many heads (!) overcame him. He retired and sat 
down, while the people quietly laughed and dispersed. I 


mi (hi 


> a — 
FELL IN. 


One’s chances of safe return from a wild beast’s den 
are better when he goes in of his own accord than 
when he gets there by accident. The knight who went 
down among the lions and picked up Kunigund’s glove 
might not have come back so triumphantly if he had 
tumbled into the midst of them unannounced. As 
very few have any wish to enter a lions’ or bears’ den, 
it is wise to use caution about looking in—and not lean 
over too far. 


An exciting scene was witnessed at the Jardin des 
Plantes, a few evenings since. A man leaning over 
the wall of the bears’ pit overbalanced himself, and 
fell into the pit a depth of some twelve feet. He was 
stunned by the fall, and his head cut open. 

One of the bears, the biggest and fiercest in the col- 
lection, instantly approached, and after smelling at the 
man, began licking the blood from his brow. ‘This 

caused him to revive. Starting up, he pushed the bear 
backwards, which, combined with the scared cries of 
the by standers abov e, drove the animal into a fury. 
terrible struggle ensued, the bear attempting to 





Keal beauty is above the laws of fashion, and oudlires 
fashion; so that if it becomes “unfashionable” by a 
whim of human taste or fancy, it can afford to wait till 
A flower (of whatever kind) is 
a piece of perfection, and nature never changes its pat- 






















its turn comes again. 


tern for the fickle favor of men and women, 

The revived popularity of the old-time “flowers” is 
a curious illustration of both the changeableness of 
taste, and the permanence of beauty. A writer in the 
Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer says,— 


On many sides I see evidences that the old-fash- 
joned tlowers are coming into fresh favor. <A bright 
lady writer gives it as her experience and observation 
that there is a decided tendency to again use in gardens 
the flowers of our great-grandmothers’ gardens, such as 
the peonies, poppies, hollyhocks, sweet-williams, clove 
— yellow lilies, columbines, bluebells, fleur-de- 
is, monk’s hood, phloxes, lychnis, sweet sultan and 
the like. 

They are not only for the most part beautiful in 
color and form, but a great advantage of their cultiva- 
tion is that when once — they will delight the 
senses for years, if a little attention is only given to 
them in the spring by digging about the roots and ap- 
lying a plentiful supply of rich compost, and divid- 
ng the roota in the autumn if too crowded. They 
bloom at a season when flowers are most welcome. 

“To make an o!d-fashioned garden, there should be 
beds of Easter lilies, mingled with clumps of spider 














seize the man’s head between his teeth, and the man 
holding the bear by the throat. Ultimately, the officials 
came up, and by dint of a rope the poor fellow was 
extricated in an exhausted and wounded condition. 
While he was being pulled up, the bear was kept off 
by an iron bar, with which heavy blows were dealt at 
his head. The man, who is a respectable workingman, 
was taken to the hospital. 
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‘You awful kit, I want to know, 
In all the world how come you so? 


ee 
CHEAP JOHN. 


An Austin Israelite, says the Texas Siftings, has his 
dwelling and place of business in the same house, 
which is quite a small one. There were several cus- 
tomers in the store, when his wife, who is avery affec- 
tionate creature, called out from the next room: 


“0, Schon, my dear Schon, come to dinver.” 

A shade of rage passed over his Hebraic features, 
and going to where she was, he seized her brutally by 
p< a and with a voice hoarse with annoyance, 
saic 

“Rebecca, does you vant to ruin me in my pishness? 
What for you call me dear Schon, ven I vants to be 
known as sheap Schon? Doyou vant to have dot pee- 
bles lose confidence in me?” 


A perfect scarecrow, I declare, 
Without a single decent hair, 

And only Ivory Soap is nigh, 
On which we always can rely. 

I should despair, and well I might, 
Of ever cleansing such a fright; 





—_—--—-—_>- 

TEACHER (severely) —“John, why is it that boys’ 
hands are always dirtier than girls’?” John (hesi- 
tatingly)—‘'DP lease, sir, the girls washes the dishes.” 
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If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY SOAP, 
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KNOWING PUSS. 


But that which cleans the baby’s face, 
The father’s hands, and mother’s lace, 
Removes the. dandruff from the head, 
The berry stains from table-spread, 
And makes the silver dishes shine, 

As though just taken from the mine, 
Will soon remove the smut and stain, 





And make my darling white again.” 


